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) nite tates ransactions 
a it int ar 
ind 
au, Balance-of-Payments Structure Shows Impressive Changes 
By Witttam McCarro.t, /nternational Economics Division, Office of 
7) Business Economics, Department of Commerce 
N THE YEAR ended December 31, between what it took in and what it sent emphasize the rather obvious fact that, 
1946, the United States supplied to Eu- out was compensated for. if such means had not been available, 
rope goods and services amounting to ; . the flow of goods and services from the 
approximately $5,340,000,000 more than Surplus on Goods and Services United States to Europe would perforce 
ur ‘sent to the United States. This : ; ; have been cut down to approximate 
aoe tase " urplus was compensated for The latter objective is perhaps espe- equality with the relatively tiny volume 
“eme us § Swasc ensate : ia : ; : ‘Que b > re > > 
conte a rican gifts to Europe in the cially significant in considering American of goods and Se rvices which Europe was 
: J 1erican 2 : y - ; : . , z s se res , : ‘ 
ogee f $2,130,000,000, American transactions with Europe in 1946. able to send to us, plus the relatively 
ot ¢ YW O2,190U, : . oF ; > se S, : . - 
at nes hs t amount of $2,710,000,000 In that year, Europe was attempting small amount of accumulated assets 
loans in the net a! <, 410,000,000, to recover fr pe a Sees +k ome ¢ — 
si » recover from the havoc wrought by 6 ays : 
and the liquidation of $530,000,000 of ba Ma Nei hone ig des : eae wt available for liquidation. 
sik ini Ridiiaie “naan years of war; it stood in desperate need 
——— om ee 2 of goods and services of almost every Nii iat 
In the tabular presentation on this description, but at the same time it was por 
page, and in the following remarks, this in no position to give adequate com- Of our total receipts from Europe on 
| somewhat oversimplified summary of pensation in goods and services. It is account of goods and service transac- 
lb United States transactions with Europe hardly surprising, therefore, to note that tions, $5,490,000,000 were in the form of 
2) is set out in greater detal. . in 1946 the United States exported far merchandise. This figure, it will be 
20) The conventional balance-of-pay- more goods and services to Europe than noted, is different from that which ap- 
1) ments statement is simply a systematic it imported. The United States surplus pears in the official United States trade 
a record of all the transactions between on these accounts was the resultant of statistics as exports to Europe, the latter 
. residents of a given area—such as the gross receipts (‘exports,” or credits) being only $4,098,000,000. The discrep- 
a0 United States—and the rest of the world, amounting to $6,760,000,000, and pay- ancy is due to the necessity of making 
36! “Partial” or “bilateral” balance-of-pay- ments (“‘imports,” or debits) totaling certain adjustments in recorded exports 
36 ments statements are essentially the only $1,420,000,000. Thus only 21 per- for balance-of-payments purposes. In 
same thing except that they deal with 


— 


the transactions of one given country or 
area With another country or area in- 
stead of the world as a whole. In this 
latter type of statement, it is necessary 
in the selection of the terms “receipts” 
and “payments” to adopt the point of 
view of one or the other of the two coun- 


cent of our receipts from exports of goods 
and services were covered by correspond- 
ing payments, leaving 79 percent to be 
taken care of by other means. We shall 
see in due course what these other means 
were; but it is fitting at this point to 


general, the trade statistics cover only 
goods physically transported from places 
inside the boundaries of the United 
States to places outside those boundaries. 
But, for halance-of-payments purposes, 
all transfers to residents of foreign coun- 





tries or areas concerned, and it has ; ; ; ; 
25 ) seemed natural here to select the view- Transactions of the United States with Europe, 1946 initia 
5 point of the United States. Item of dollars 
95 A balance-of-payments statement has I. Receipts, total - ------- 6,951 
“ A. Goods and services, total - 6, 761 
9 many uses, but the two main ones are, . pe , 5 400 
% ; : ; 
) perhaps, the following: (1) to show the 2. Income on investments 64 
“0 effect of a country’s dealings with foreign 3. Other services ----- 1,207 
26 countries on its international reserves— et. Ps 
\ ; , - ; C. Long-term capital, total . 126 
26 { that is, its gold holdings and net foreign- 1. Movements of U. S. capital invested abroad ee 126 
% exchange (bank balances and currency) 2. Movements of foreign capital invested in U.S . 
; . II. Payments, total 2 6, 371 
yo’ ¢ 9 ¢ “7 ‘ , ’ > 
holdings; and (2) to aid in the analysis A. Gaede and aavciees. total : 1. 422 
| of the effects of transactions with for- 1. Goods 898 
| éigners on its national income and prod- é. ete On investEnent whic 110 
: ; : B 3 ther services 414 
/ uct—the »exte hic gaine i 
af t—that is, the extent to which it gained ™ Wnllateral transfers 2.197 
} In real income through additional pro- C. Long-term capital, total : . poe 2, 752 
duction and receiving goods and services 1. Movements of U. S. capital invested abroad 2, 646 
: , 2. Movements of foreign capital invested in U.S 106 
fro eigners es : . 
| m foreigners and lost real income III. Excess of receipts (+) or payments (—), total + 580 
35 through reduced production and sending A. Goods and services + 5, 339 
| goods and rendering services to foreign- B. peace Papen - ----- +32, 133 
et goods and services and unilateral transfers 3, 206 
ers— > wav thic » difference ‘ 
98 se and the way in which the difference C. Long-term capital ; : a ae 
neha IV. Net inflow (+) or outflow (—) of funds on gold and short-term capital account, 
5 ‘For purposes o f ‘le, * , 2” in- f , 
purposes of this article, ‘‘Europe” in total eis en nl ues 614 
cludes the British Isles, the entire Continent A. Net U. S. gold sales (+) or purchaes (—)__-______ — Saves 95 
except European Turkey, and the Union of B. Net movement of U. S. short-term capital abroad 191 
Soviet Socialist Republics whether in Europe C. Net movement of foreign short-term capital in U. S 328 
or Asia. It does not include Iceland V. Errors, omissions, and third-country transactions 34 
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tries of merchandise owned by United 
States residents must be included. In 
1946, transfers to foreigners of Ameri- 
can-owned goods held abroad, such as 


surplus property, were _ substantial. 
There are numerous other adjustments, 
of perhaps lesser importance quantita- 
tively but which in sum were very large 
for the year 1946. 

The anrual average of unadjusted ex- 
ports of the United States to Europe in 
the years 1936-38 was only about $1,250,- 
000,000, as compared with the above- 
mentioned figure of $4,098,000,000 for 
1946. Moreover, the necessary balance- 
of-payments adjustments were undoubt- 
edly insignificant in the earlier period in 
comparison with the 1946 net adjust- 
ment of approximately $1,400,000,000, so 
that the increase is even greater than 
comparison with the unadjusted trade 
statistics would suggest. 

This increase in the value of our ex- 
ports to Europe also represents an enor- 
mous increase in physical quantity, de- 
spite the price rises which have occurred 
between 1936-38 and 1946. On the other 
hand, the 1946 figures are substantially 
smaller in both value and volume than 
they were in 1945. This decline is due 
to the very sharp falling off in lend-lease 
shipments and is consequently confined 
to the United Kingdom and the U. S. 
S. R., which had received the bulk of our 
lend-lease goods. Our exports to every 
other European country of any con- 
siderable size showed increases ranging 
from moderate to heavy. 

Exports by private entities accounted 
for little more than one-third of total 
exports—$2,050,000,000, to be more pre- 
cise. The remaining $3,440,000,000 were 
transferred to European residents by the 
United States Government (including 
Government corporations as well as the 
regular Government agencies). The fol- 
lowing are the major components of 
Government exports: 

1. Corporate sales. These are princi- 
pally sales of wheat and other agricul- 
tural products to European countries, 
particularly the United Kingdom and 
France. They were made chiefly by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
is charged with the responsibility of 
procuring such commodities for the ac- 
count of foreign governments. They 
amounted to about $675,000,C00. 

2. Lend-lease goods. While lend-lease 
transfers were very much smaller than 
in 1945, they were still substantial. 
Lend-lease goods transferred during 
1946 are here estimated at over $600,000,- 
000. Most of this total did not, as in 
previous years, consist of “straight” 
lend-lease, given away without reim- 
bursement. With certain exceptions, 
straight lend-lease was terminated on 
VJ-day (September 2, 1945), and the 
foreign countries then receiving lend- 
lease goods were offered the option of 


taking the goods remaining in the “pipe 
line” on credit terms. These involved 
repayment over long periods—30 years 
or more—at interest rates ranging from 
2 to 23g percent. 

Of 1846 transfers of lend-lease goods 
to all European countries, about five- 
sixths consisted of this credit lend-lease. 

3. Surplus-property sales. Even more 
important than lend-lease goods trans- 
ferred were sales of surplus property to 
Europe. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that these sales amounted to about $650.- 
000,000. To an overwhelming extent 
these sales were carried on by the Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner, which was in charge of the dis- 
posal of American surplus property held 
abroad. Small amounts of domestic sur- 
plus were also sold to Europe by the War 
Assets Administration, which, however, 
was not very active in the foreign field 
until 1947. 

Surplus-property sales were usually 
made on terms involving considerable 
amounts of credit. The Government also 
received substantial current remunera- 
tion, however. The remuneration took 
several forms: cash payment in dollars 
or in “local” currency, acquisition of 
foreign long-term assets such as real 
estate, funds set aside for various cul- 
tural and educational purposes, and can- 
cellation of certain claims against the 
United States. 

4. Ship sales. This item, amounting to 
somewhat less than $100,000,000, is anal- 
ogous to surplus-property sales. Under 
the terms of the Merchant Ship Sales Act 
of 1946, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission was authorized to sell surplus 
ships to foreign countries on credit, but 
with a minimum “down payment” of 25 
percent. In point of fact, the proportion 
sold for cash in 1946 was considerably 
greater than 25 percent, however. 

5. Civilian supplies. he term “civil- 
ian supplies” refers to goods, generally 
of a “relief” type, furnished by the Gov- 
ernment or special intergovernmental 
agencies for the benefit of the civilian 
economies of foreign countries. Goods 
of this nature form the largest item of 
Government exports. There were two 
main categories of such goods: (a) sup- 
plies furnished by the United States 
Army to the occupied areas (the Ameri- 
can zones of Germany and Austria), and 
in small amounts to Italy, for the pre- 
vention of “disease and unrest” (these 
supplies were paid for from the War De- 
partment’s appropriation and involve no 
recompense from the areas concerned) ; 
(b) relief goods furnished to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and shipped to Europe by 
that agency. UNRRA relief goods are 
estimated at almost $950,000,000 for 1946, 
including certain surplus property lo- 
cated abroad which was turned over to 
UNRRA by the Army. 


The principal European recipients of 
UNRRA goods were Czechoslovakia 
Greece, Italy, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
two of the constituent republics of the 
U. S. S. R., Byelorussia ‘White Russia) 
and the Ukraine. A separate UNRRA 
program was carried on for the “gis. 
placed persons,” most of whom were lo. 





cated in Germany. UNRRA goods Were | 


for the purpose of rehabilitation as Wel] 
as relief, and in practice many of th 
commodities in the latter category doubt. 
less contributed substantially to the per. 
manent reconstruction of the recipient 
countries. 

In addition to these two major types 
of civilian supply program, there were 
others which operated in Italy. One of 
these was financed from the lend-lease 
appropriation, and is included in the 
$600,000,000 lend-lease figure mentioneg 
earlier. The other was a Government 
procurement program financed from 
funds which this Government agreed to 
make available to compensate Italy for 
purchases by our troops in that country, 
This program was, therefore, not Strictly 
speaking a relief program, although the 
goods involved were largely of the relief 
type. 


Imports 


United States (adjusted) imports from 
Europe were only about $900,000,000 in 
1946, while, according to the trade sta- 
tistics, imports from Europe were $796,- 
500,000. The latter figure contrasts with 
a 1936-38 annual average of $708,300,000 

Although the values are much the 
same for the two periods, the increase in 
prices which had taken place is such 
that the volume of 1946 imports was 
much smaller The disparity is em- 
phasized if comparison is made with the 
gross national product statistics for the 
two periods. In the years 1936-38, im- 
ports from Europe were about eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of the United States 
gross national product statistics for the 
they were only three-tenths of 1 percent 
This decline is considerably more than 
the decline in the relation of imports 
from the world at large to the gross 
national product 

The reason for the decline is obvious. 
A continent struggling to repair the 
damage wrought by 6 years of war was 
in no position to part with any amount 
of goods beyond the bare minimum 
Furthermore, the five European neutrals 
contributed 28 percent of U. S. imports, 
as compared with only 
1936-38. The larger imports, both rela- 
tive and absolute, from Switzerland are 
particularly striking. 

Still, our imports from Europe wee 
twice as large in 1946 as in 1945. Some 
considerable progress in the restoration 
of European trade had taken place, even 
though much remained to be done. 
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private trade accounted for 84 percent 
of our imports. The remainder con- 
sisted mostly of Government procure- 
ment, which, like private trade, was on 
a “cash” basis. 


Services 


The United States enjoyed a surplus 
with Europe even on service account, 
receipts exceeding payments by some 
$760,000,000. 

Not all the various individual com- 
ponents of the services account resulted 
in net receipts. There were, for in- 
stance, as there had been in the past, 
net payments of income on investments 
(interest, dividends, and similar items). 
The approximate balance on this ac- 
count so far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned was, however, a new develop- 
ment as compared with the prewar pe- 
riod. This was due to the combined 
effect of the wartime liquidation of many 
profitable British investments in the 
United States and to an increase in 
British payments of interest on wartime 
borrowings from the United States Gov- 
ernment. When repayment on. the 
$3.750,000,000 loan of 1946 begins at the 
end of 1951, the United States will have 
a net inflow of investment income from 
the United Kingdom. The perhaps ab- 
normally large net income payments to 
other European countries are due to a 
decline in United States receipts below 
prewar levels rather than to any in- 
crease in payments. Under the circum- 
stances, rates of profit were low in most 
European countries, and many of those 
nations had imposed severe restrictions 
or even complete prohibitions on the 
transfer of investment income. 

The travel account also involved a 
small net payment to Europe, but un- 
doubtedly a considerably smaller one 
than normally occurred. United States 
travel to Europe was, of course, much 
reduced in volume, and per capita travel 
expenditures had not risen as much as 
one might have expected in view of the 
increased cost of traveling. This is due 
not so much to lack of desire on the part 
of Americans to travel in Europe as to 
the lack of facilities, and to severe re- 
Strictions on travel in many parts of 
Europe, such as the occupied areas and 
elsewhere. 

The most important source of service 
receipts was receipts connected with 
transportation, which, with respect to 
our transactions with Europe, consist 
mainly of ocean freight charges and ex- 
penditures of European vessels in Amer- 
ican ports. Receipts for transportation 
Services depend on three principal fac- 
tors: the volume of exports, freight rates, 
and the proportion of exports carried 
in United States vessels. All three of 
these magnitudes were much larger than 
they had been in prewar days. As a 
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result, our gross receipts from Europe 
are estimated at about $870,000,000 (in- 
cluding $155,000,000 as the estimated 
cost of shipping UNRRA goods), and 
net receipts at about $560,000,000. Of 
the three corresponding factors on the 
payments side, only freight rates were 
at a comparatively high level; the vol- 
ume of imports and the proportion of 
imports carried in European vessels were 
low. In the interwar period, our trans- 
portation account with the world as a 
whole, and doubtless with Europe alone, 
usually involved fairly large net pay- 
ments. This change is certainly one of 
the most impressive of all the numerous 
changes in the structure of our balance 
of payments with Europe. 

Private ‘“‘miscellaneous” services items, 
such as receipts and payments for in- 
ternational communications _ services, 
foreign advertising, expenditures of for- 
eign governments for representation in 
the United States, and motion-picture 
rentals, yielded to this country net re- 
ceipts in the neighborhood of $150,- 
000,000—by no means a negligible sum. 
Motion-picture rentals were particularly 
prominent, being especially large in the 
case of the United Kingdom. 

In the prewar era, service expendi- 
tures of the Government abroad were 
very largely confined to payments for 
diplomatic representation and similar 
items, while services rendered by the 
Government to foreigners were negligi- 
ble. But the situation was quite different 
in 1946. Both receipts and payments on 
account of Government service transac- 
tions with foreign countries in general 
and Europe in particular were very 
important. 

By far the most significant class of 
Government service transaction was net 
military payments to personnel—that is, 
net payments to personnel, including 
both troops and civilians, of the United 
States armed forces abroad. The term 
“net” here signifies that only that por- 
tion of their pay which these persons 
spent abroad instead of sending home is 
a balance-of-payments item; money re- 
turned to this country is really a domes- 
tic transaction, since the troops and 
civilian employees themselves are re- 
garded as within the United States 
balance-of-payments area. 

Unfortunately, there arose in 1946 the 
anomalous situation that net military 
payments to personnel in the European 
area as a whole—though not for each 
European country individually—did not 
involve a net payment at all. In other 
words, United States troops and other 
employees concerned sent back to the 
United States more than they were paid. 
Accordingly, the item for 1946 was actu- 
ally a net receipt. The physical coun- 
terpart to this receipt is, of course, the 
“export” of cigarettes, chocolate bars, 
watches, end the like to residents of Eu- 


rope. As is by now well known, this type 
of transaction was especially prevalent 
in Germany, where it was possible for 
American personnel to sell such com- 
modities for extremely high prices in 
terms of German currency and then to 
convert the marks into dollars for remit- 
tance home at an exchange rate—10 
marks to the dollar—which bore little 
relation to the prices received. Transac- 
tions in American and foreign curren- 
cies, likewise taking advantage of the dis- 
parity between official and unofficial 
rates of exchange, could also lead to large 
dollar profits. 

In addition to the military payments 
to personnel, there were, of course, many 
other United States Government serv- 
ice transactions, receipts as well as ex- 
penditures, both by the armed forces and 
by various civilian agencies. The bal- 
ance on these transactions was an ex- 
cess of receipts of about $100,000,000. 


How the Surplus Was Met 


It has already been seen that, as a 
result of all the foregoing transactions 
in goods and services, the United States 
exported about $5,340,000,000 more to Eu- 
rope than it imported. 

How was this huge surplus paid for? 

Essentially, there are three ways in 
which such a surplus can be “paid for.” 
The first is through what we may call 
unilateral transfers. Aside from uni- 
lateral transfers of money, the unilateral 
transfer account includes the offsetting 
items against the value of those goods 
and services which are given to or re- 
ceived from foreigners without any tan- 
gible or definite quid pro quo being in- 
volved. Since these “free” goods and 
services are thus offset by a bookkeeping 
entry in the unilateral transfer account, 
they do not affect the “net balance.” 
Nevertheless, it is desirable to include 
them in the balance-of-payments state- 
ment, since they do affect the amount 
of goods and services which are available 
for consumption in this country and 
abroad. This treatment of gifts crossing 
international frontiers enables us to 
serve both of the major purposes of the 
balance-of-payments statement as set 
forth earlier in this article. 

The sum total of United States uni- 
lateral transfers to Europe in 1946 was 
about $2,200,000,000, while the United 
States received only about $60,000,000. 
Some of the largest items in the unilat- 
eral transfer account—UNRRA relief 
goods and freight charges, military civil- 
ian supplies furnished to Germany and 
Austria, straight lend-lease—have al- 
ready been mentioned. These represent 
direct transfers in kind by the United 
States Government to Europe. 

In addition, the United States Govern- 
ment made some cash contributions, and 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Ceylon’s Agricultural Keonomy 
Moves ‘Toward Diversification 


New Industries Projected, Helpful Shifts Envisaged 


RADITIONALLY a principal pro- 

ducer of tea, rubber, graphite, and 
coconut products and, during the war, 
one of the most important sources of 
these commodities available to the 
United Nations, Ceylon has entered the 
postwar period fully convinced of the 


necessity for greater balance in its 
economy. 
In effect, this means (1) the transi- 


tion from a material dependence upon 
uncertain world markets for its national 
income and for its essential require- 
ments, to a larger measure Of domestic 
production; and (2) the opening up of 
new employment opportunities as the 
basis for higher incomes and a more 
stable economy. 

The outline of this problem has been 
made clear by unemployment in periods 
of depression and by the impact of short- 
ages of essential supplies as the result 
of insufficient foreign exchange or the 
wartime interruption of trade channels. 

The necessity of more advanced eco- 
nomic development and more extensive 
utilization of resources has commanded 
active Government attention since the 
inauguration of the Donoughmore Con- 
stitution in 1931. Whatever recognition 


was given at that time to the need for 
such development was kept from fruition 
by the world depression of the early 


By Davin J. Stemnperc, British Commonwealth Division, Office of Inter. 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


1930’s and later by the advent of World 
War II. Some progress had been made, 
however, particularly in the immediate 
prewar period, and demands of wartime 
conditions served further to inspire such 
developments as new methods of culti- 
vation; Government guaranty of agri- 
cultural prices at levels designed to 
assure an adequate return to Ceylon 
agriculture; and the establishment of 
new industries by the Government and 
by private capital, including 
ment assistance to a large 
cottage industries. 


Govern- 
number of 


Implied in this undertaking is the re- 
sultant diversification of economic con- 
trol, increasing the ratio of Ceylonese 
control to that of the British in the pro- 
ductive effort of the economy. Because 
of its recently acquired position as a self- 
governing colony on its way to Dominion 
status, Ceylon’s postwar planning is the 
responsibility of the local administration 
and is, therefore, beyond the scope of the 
British colonial development programs. 


Industrialization Policy 
A basic approach to the objectives of 
greater balance in the economy and 
higher levels of income is the develop- 
ment of supplementary, nonagricultural 
sources of income and the alleviation of 





View of a portion of the harbor of Colombo 
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the increasing pressure of population 
upon limited resources, through the 
opening up of new areas for agricultural 
development as well as through measures 
of industrialization. 

Although the potentialities of indys. 
trialization in Ceylon are limited in this 
respect, as well as by the availability of 
skilled labor, power, and capital re. 
sources—making necessary the extensive 
and intensive development of agricul. 
ture—industrial production offers a ma- 
terial contribution to the accomplish- 
ment of the stated objectives. Indus. 
trialization would also yield secondary 
benefits of importance to agricultural 
development, through the establishment 
of improved transport and marketing fa- 
cilities, the generation of higher incomes. 
the expansion of service industries, and 
the raising of living standards 


Government Undertakes Planning 


The Government of Ceylon will be the 
moving forcein this program. According 
to the Report on Industrial Development 
and Policy, published by the Executive 
Committee for Labour, Industry, and 
Commerce in September 1946, the extent 
of Government participation will be de- 
termined in significant measure by the 
classification of industries as “basic” or 
“nonbasic.” Considerations such as their 
relationship to other industries or other 
forms of economic activity, their impor- 
tance to public health, the possibility of 
monopoly position, and the capital out- 
lay required, delineate the “basic” indus- 
tries, for which the Committee recom- 
mends nationalization. The following 
industries have been so classified: Power; 
heavy industries, namely, iron, steel, and 
cement; heavy chemicals, including fer- 
tilizers; certain drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals; and cotton spinning. 

Although this group is set aside as the 
province of exclusive State ownership, it 
was recognized that the engineering 4s- 
sistance of private enterprise may be 
necessary in establishing such industry 
and in inaugurating its operation—but 
within the emphatic qualification that 
“such assistance, if sought, should be on 
such conditions that ultimate State own- 
ership is assured after a <pecific period.” 
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according to the recommendations of the 
committee, the management of each 
group of “basic” industries would be en- 
trusted to a separate public corporation, 
which would be operated along commer- 
cial lines, employing financing techniques 
other than those used for regular Govern- 
ment administration. 

The Committee’s definition of “non- 
pasic” industries would not relegate this 
group to the exclusive province of pri- 
yate enterprise. Nor would the Govern- 
ment adopt laissez-faire principles with 
respect to those enterprises which re- 
mained the province of private capital. 
In addition to undertaking industrial re- 
search, the Government would publish 
proposals for industrial development and 
would implement such proposals through 
exclusive Government action or in part- 
nership with private enterprise, if pri- 
vate enterprise alone should prove un- 
responsive. Provision is also made for 
Government assistance to small-scale 
industries in the form of technical ad- 
vice, promotional information, advice on 
business administration and concerning 
arrangements for the marketing of the 
products manufactured. 

Although the Committee considered 
Government licensing of industry as un- 
necessary for the time being—recogniz- 
ing, however, its possible advantages in 
terms of controlling location and assur- 
ing the employment of a certain percent- 
age of indigenous labor—it adopted a 
special position with regard to the in- 
flow of foreign capital. It was recom- 
mended that industrial development 
through foreign capital should be sub- 
ject to Government approval and to Gov- 
ernment determination of the following 
conditions: that the particular under- 
taking would not prejudice the success 
of established local industries or the 
possibilities of local industrial develop- 
ment; that a prescribed percentage of 
the share capital is offered for local sub- 
scription; and that a certain percentage 
of employment is offered to indigenous 
labor. 

The principles applying to nonbasic 
industries would pertain to those 
nonbasic industries which have already 
been established by the Government and 
which are still in Government hands. It 
was therefore recommended that all non- 
basic industries now under Government 
operation should be offered for purchase 
by private enterprise. If the desired re- 
sponse is not forthcoming, the Govern- 
ment would promote a partnership with 
private capital, underwriting the share 
capital if necessary. Should neither of 
these alternatives eventuate, it was rec- 
ommended that Government 
continue as at present. 

The development of cottage industries 
assumes an important position in Cey- 
lon’s postwar planning. This form of 


also 


operation 
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From British Information Services 


Making doormats of coir fiber, Ceylon. 


rural industrialization represents a 
source of supplementary income for the 
agricultural population, affording a cush- 
ion of protection for this major segment 
of the economy against the uncertainty 
of world markets for Ceylon products. 
The necessity for such measures is fur- 
ther underlined by the progress being 
made in the mechanization of agricul- 
ture, suggesting the need for alternative 
means of employment. The proposed 
development program calls for the local- 
ization of these scattered industries in- 
sofar as circumstances permit and con- 
sistent with the availability of raw ma- 
terials and labor and proximity to large 
consuming areas 

This proposal has particular reference 
to textile weaving, mat weaving, and the 
manufacture of coir goods. The disad- 
vantages of fragmentation in agricul- 
tural holdings have also been recognized, 
and an attempt at consolidation has been 
considered with a view to increasing in- 
come and permitting the application of 
improved methods of agriculture. 


Measures of Protection 


Although pointing to the possibility of 
foreign competition as a ‘“‘wholesome cor- 
rective to industrial lethargy” and as 
insurance of ‘“‘the benefits of competitive 
enterprise insofar as foreign competition 
can influence local production,” the 
thinking of the Executive Committee was 
in terms of Government assistance to 
nascent industries through special tariff 
treatment, import quota restrictions, or 
subsidies. There have already been sev- 
eral instances of tariff adjustment as an 
instrument of industrial 
development. For example, the duty on 
tobacco was adjusted in favor of un- 


assistance to 


manufactured tobacco and at the ex- 
pense of imported cigarettes in order to 
support the establishment of local ciga- 
rette factories. Differential duties on 
imported printing materials, paraffin 
wax, tin plate, and timber were applied 
as assistance to the printing, candle- 
making, box-and-chest-fittings, and box- 
and chest-manufacturing industries, re- 
spectively. 

In the light of the possibilities of sup- 
port afforded by tariff adjustment, it was 
recommended that the Ceylon tariff be 
examined with a view to exempting from 
duty generally all imported industrial 
materials, except where a duty is levied 
for purposes of protection. The use of 
subsidies as a protective device was the 
method most favorably considered, in 
view of the desirability of reducing the 
cost to the consumer—an_ objective 
which would not be promoted by the im- 
position of restrictive measures of import 
control. 

During the past year the Government 
has begun to apply its system of import 
controls to the protection of established 
industries. These controls were origi- 
nally instituted to conserve foreign ex- 
change, supplies, and shipping space 
during the war, and they continue in 
effect as the result of persistent foreign- 
exchange difficulties. One instance of 
this protection is the prohibition of im- 
ports of plywood. 

Where such controls have been in- 
voked, they have pertained to all sources 
of supply, thus reflecting the protective 
purpose of their application. It may be 
expected that control over imports will 
continue for as long as shortages of for- 
eign exchange and a threatening adverse 
balance of payments may justify. 


~l 








Pearl merchants, Ceylon. 


Details of Industrialization 
In the Textile Field 


Except for the processing of strategic 
agricultural products for export, there 
is at present little industrial activity in 
Ceylon. The one cotton-spinning and 
weaving mill’ provides only a small pro- 
portion, close to 10 percent, of domestic 
requirements. The raw cotton eon- 
sumed by this plant includes, by agree- 
ment, Ceylon’s total production of cotton 
but is, nevertheless, almost entirely of 
foreign origin, chiefly from India. This 
dependence upon imports was aggra- 
vated during the war by the necessity to 
divert to food cultivation a portion of the 
small acreage under cotton. In 1943-44 
the serious shortage of textiles gave im- 
petus to hand weaving as a cottage in- 
dustry. The weaving of yarn and rope 
from coconut fiber has been the only 
manufacturing in Ceylon affording an 
opportunity for export. It is also sig- 
nificant that the coconut industry is the 
only major industry which supplies an 
important local demand and in which 
most of the invested capital is Ceylonese. 

The production of coir yarn, a cottage 
industry in which most of the spinning 
is done by hand or by crude machines, 
has for many years been the subject of 
active attention by the Government in 
the promotion of improved methods of 
production. A coir factory, established 
in 1938, was one of 12 pilot plants set up 
by the new Department of Commerce 
and Industries in its program for indus- 
trial development. The factory pur- 
chased coir yarn from village sources 
for conversion into mats, rugs, ropes, and 
other articles, which were sold in local 
markets then cut off from imports of 
these products. It achieved financial 
solvency after a few years of operation 


1There are, in addition, some smaller 
weaving mills, but these are of little im- 
portance 
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and has undertaken reorganization to 
permit more effective competition with 
the Indian industry in the exploitation 
of what is considered a promising export 
potential in coir products. 

To help meet Ceylon’s annual require- 
ments of about 75,000,000 yards of cot- 
ton textiles, it has been proposed to sup- 
plement hand-loom production, now ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 yards by the 
manufacture of 30,000,000 yaras in fully 
mechanized factories. Cotton spinning 
is classified as a basic industry because 
of the importance of sufficient supplies 
of low-price cotton yarn to the expan- 
sion of hand-loom production. The 
postwar development proposals of the 
Ceylon Board of Ministers include the 
establishment of at least four cotton- 
textile plants specializing in those stand- 
ard cloths in greatest demand. This is 
in addition to the proposed new capacity 
in hand-loom production, which would 
amount to another 20 percent of total 
requirements. 

In advancing these proposals for the 
domestic manufacture of cheap textiles, 
the Board of Ministers discounted the 
threat of a revived price competition 
from Japan and other foreign sources 
(presumably India) such as endangered 
the position of Ceylon’s limited textile 
capacity in the early 1930’s. The Execu- 
tive Committee regards the local manu- 
facture of hand-loom textiles for sale at 
low prices as “an industry that can 
flourish in Ceylon without fear of foreign 
competition.” From the testimony of 
Ceylon textile interests before the war 
and from the Government’s recognition 
of the essentiality of textile manufactur- 
ing to the domestic economy, it is clear 
that some effective measure of protection 
will be applied in the face of harmful 
competition from foreign sources. Con- 
sidering the flexible financial powers of 
Government, the direct participation of 
the Government in the industrialization 


program serves to facilitate the effecting 
protection of these industries, 

This outlook is consistent with the rec. 
ommendation of the Executive Commi. 
tee that if protection of a basic industry 
becomes necessary, subsidies should be 
applied as the only means of joining the 
objective of protection with the pervad. 
ing necessity of precluding an increase 
in the cost of living. 

It is anticipated that Ceylon’s con- 
sumption of rayon, now estimated at ap- 
proximately 3,200,000 yards, will increase 
with a rising standard of living. The 
development proposals of the Board of 
Ministers call for the establishment of a 
plant capable of manufacturing approx. 
imately 10,000,000 yards annually. This 
plan encompasses manufacture from lo- 
cally produced chemicals and the spip- 
ning and weaving of the yarn into 
finished products. The development of 
sericulture as a cottage industry is al- 
ready under way. The establishment of 
a mechanized factory, with power looms. 
for silk reeling, throwing, bleaching, and 
dyeing, is proposed, with an estimated 
annual capacity of 109,000 to 120,00 
yards. There is already a privately 
owned hosiery factory in operation, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cheaper 
cotton goods from imported cotton 


Leather 


In addition to the many small tan- 
neries now in operation, employing prim- 
itive methods of production, a tannery 
and leather factory was recently estab- 
lished by the Government, with suffi- 
cient capacity, exclusive of production of 
novelty leather products, for the manu- 
facture of about 3,000 pairs of footwear 
per month. Plans for expansion propose 
an increase of output to 26,000 pairs per 
month, a level which would make Ceylon 
practically self-sufficient. The recovery 
of waste fleshings for conversion into 
hide glue is contemplated as a byproduct 
operation 


Plywood 


The Government owns and operates 
Ceylon’s one plywood factory, employing 
equipment of United States manufacture. 
This plant was the first factory estab- 
lished on a commercial scale by the Gov- 
ernment, a decision which followed the 
unresponsiveness of private capital to the 
proposals which had been made by the 
Department of Commerce and Industries. 
The proposed establishment of two addi- 
tional factories, although increasing ca- 
pacity by approximately 100 percent, 
would still fail to meet Ceylon’s require- 
ments of plywood, which is used pri- 
marily in the manufacture of tea chests. 

It is understood that high-quality ply- 
wood can be manufactured from most of 
the grades of timber found in the wet 
zone, although it is not certain that the 
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quantities of timber required for the con- 
templated expansion will be obtainable 
from domestic sources. All domestic 
timber used by existing plywood facilities 
is obtained from Crown forests and con- 
sisits chiefly of softwoods which have 


never been utilized in any other industry.” 


Chemicals 


Ceylon is largely dependent upon im- 
ports for its requirements of fertilizer, 
which accounted for half the prewar im- 
ports of chemical products. There is 
some local production, but all chemicals 
required for this purpose must be im- 
ported. It is the opinion of the Execu- 
tive Committee for Labour, Industry, and 
Commerce that the nucleus of a profit- 
able chemical industry could be estab- 
lished on the basis of the low-costs out- 
put of the existing salt industry,’ with 
the possibility of producing such com- 
mercial chemicals as caustic soda, soda 
ash, sodium carbonate, bleaching pow- 
der, synthetic ammonia, and synthetic 
fertilizers. 

The development of chemicals produc- 
tion is a basic requirement, not only in 
view of the predominant position of fer- 
tilizers in Ceylon’s consumption of chem- 
ical products, but also in terms of the 
proposed expansion of the textile, glass, 
paper, and soap industries. The Gov- 
ernment proposes to establish sufficient 
plant capacity in synthetic ammonia and 
sulfuric acid to meet Ceylon’s total re- 
quirements of ammonium sulphate, now 
averaging almost 28,000 tons annually, 
in addition to supplying other industries 
with sulfuric acid, one of the basic in- 
gredients in industrial development. 
Sulfur requirements would have to be 
obtained from foreign sources, but this 


dependence upon imports would not 
prejudice the development of the in- 
dustry. 


Glass Products 


Two plants for the manufacture of 
glass products, not including flat glass, 
were established during the war and 
helped bridge the shortage of supply 
caused by shipping restrictions and the 
destruction of many foreign plants for- 
merly exporting to Ceylon. Both fac- 
tories, one established by the Govern- 
ment‘ and the other by a Ceylon firm, 





*Total veneer production of the existing 
factory, approximately 900,000 square feet per 
month, is used in the manufacture of ply- 
wood. Monthly plywood output approximates 
200,000 square feet of three-ply specification, 

*The salt industry is a Government mo- 
hopoly. The proposals of the Board of Min- 
isters include the expansion of annual salt 
Production to 60,000 long tons after 10 years. 

‘The Government plant was established 
under contract with an Indian firm, which 
Was retained in a managerial capacity for a 
3-year period beginning September 1944. 
Both factories in Ceylon use hand-operated 
and semiautomatic equipment 
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are very small and have a total capacity 
of 800 to 900 metric tons, or approxi- 
mately 20 percent of requirements. Ex- 
cept for requirements of soda ash and 
coal, raw materials for the operation of 
these plants are immediately available 
from domestic sources. Both factories 
are located near large surface deposits 
of almost pure quartz sand of up to 98 
percent silica content. There are many 
deposits of magnesian limestone in Cey- 
lon, the best of which are located in the 
Jaffna Peninsula, where there is esti- 
mated to be a billion tons suitable for use 
in the production of cement as well as 
glass. The postwar plan of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries calls 
for the establishment of two additional 
glass factories, one of which would pro- 
duce flat glass. 


Cement 


The plan for the domestic production 
of Ceylon’s total requirements of 100,000 
tons of cement, including requirements 
for postwar development projects, has 
already been inaugurated; the Govern- 
ment began construction of its plant in 
July 1946." Development of the cement 
industry is based on the large deposits 


‘of limestone and clay in the Northern 


Province. Local production of gypsum 
to meet the requirements of cement pro- 
duction is also being considered. 


Coconut-Shell Possibilities 


The distillation of coconut shells is 
recognized as an important source of es- 
sential materials required in the pro- 
duction of other commodities for which 
industrial development proposals have 
been formulated.” These include acetic 
acid, charcoal, creosotes, phenols, pitch 
and tars, and wood naphtha. Research 
in these potentialities has been con- 
ducted in the Government’s pilot fac- 
tory, and further development in this in- 
dustry is being considered. 


Pharmaceuticals 

Domestic production of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals is confined largely to 
shark-liver oil, caffeine, strychnine, 
pyrethrum, and quinine in Government 
factories.’ Of these, the most important 
development has been the production of 
quinine. The Government’s quinine 
plant was established in 1943, and at- 
tempts were made to increase the pro- 
duction of cinchona in order to keep the 
plant working at capacity. These proj- 
ects are particularly important in the 
light of Ceylon’s malaria problem. An 
arrangement was made with the Govern- 
ment of India under which one-third of 
the output of the quinine factory was 
allocated to India at currently prevail- 
ing prices in exchange for the shipment 
of cinchona bark. 


* Prewar annual consumption of cement in 
Ceylon was about 75,0CO tons. 


The expansion of cinchona cultivation 
is being undertaken in Ceylon with the 
objective of attaining self-sufficiency. If 
extensive development is accomplished 
in this field, it will amount to the re- 
suscitation of a crop in which Ceylon at 
one time held an important position in 
the world market. In 1884-88 Ceylon 
produced more than half the world out- 
put of cinchona bark, an enterprise 
which later collapsed, in part because of 
an oversupply in the European market 
and partly as a result of the develop- 
ment of a superior species in the Nether- 
lands Indies. It was the short-lived 
prosperity of cinchona production, how- 
ever, which shored up the economy of 
Ceylon after the collapse of the island’s 
coffee industry. 

It is experiences of this kind on the 
part of raw-material-producing coun- 
tries, depending upon world markets for 
the maintenance of their economies, that 
inspire diversification of agriculture and 
a movement toward some measure of in- 
dustrialization. 


In Other Fields 


To meet an increasing demand for 
DDT, of which current annual consump- 
tion is now approximately 500 long tons, 
the Board of Ministers has proposed a 
local production capacity of up to 1,000 
long tons, providing an outlet for surplus 
chlorine which would be available as a 
byproduct of electrolytic production of 
caustic soda, assuming the adoption of 
the latter process. 

The Government is examining the pos- 
sibilities of developing the fishing indus- 
try, both inland and coastal, in terms 
of the establishment of a cannery, the 
mechanization of transport, and the in- 
stallation of refrigeration facilities. 
Self-sufficiency in dried fish has been 
set as an objective. 

Proposals in other fields include the 
production of methylated spirits, starch, 
and glucose, from local supplies of 
manioc; the production of power alcohol 
from imported molasses, pending the es- 
tablishment of facilities for the process- 
ing cf domestic sugar output; the annual 
production of 500 long tons of pure 
kaolin; * and the production of titanium 
dioxide and white pigments from ilmen- 
ite, of which Ceylon has large beach 
deposits. The last-named products will 
be an important foundation for a local 
paint industry. Supplies of turpentine 


*The production of condensed coconut 
milk has also been proposed. 

*The acceptance of drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals throughout Ceylon is still in its early 
stages, and it may be supposed that the de- 
velopment of the drug industry, insofar as 
the island’s consumption requirements are 
concerned, will be controlled by the in- 
creased utilization of modern drugs in medi- 
cal treatment. 

‘Ceylon has extensive resources of high. 
quality Kaolin. 








and linseed oil, however, would have to 
be imported. 

Recognition has been given to the ad- 
vantage of advanced processing of export 
commodities and of increasing their con- 
sumption in the domestic economy. The 
proposals relating to coconut products 
have already been mentioned. In rub- 
ber, the retreading of tires is already an 
established undertaking, and the manu- 
facture of bicycle tires and other rubber 
products is contemplated. It is under- 
stood that consideration is being given 
to the development of facilities for the 
advanced processing of rubber for ex- 
port. The introduction of graphite 
processing preparatory to exportation 
has been proposed, in addition to some 
manufacturing in the simpler graphite 
products, in order to realize the possi- 
bility of greater returns from exporting 
processed graphite as opposed to ship- 
ments of the extracted mineral. 


Serious Problems Confronted 


In addition to the requirement of 
skilled labor and of sufficient investment 
capital, the question of power supply 
constitutes an imposing obstacle to the 
execution of the Government’s proposals. 
Ceylon has been completely dependent 
upon imports for its requirements of coal 
and petroleum. Recognizing, however, 
that an economically sound industriali- 
zation program must be based on local 
sources of power, the Government of 
Ceylon has undertaken a hydroelectric 
development project which for the long 
term would be the key to the industrial 
development of the country.” Pending 
the initial operation of this project, the 
Government contemplates the procure- 
ment of additional Diesel generating ca- 
pacity and the possible exploitation of 
the extensive deposits of peat, which may 
loom large in the development of cheap 
power resources. 


Agricultural Development 


The above discussion has indicated the 
trend of developments and proposals in 
Ceylon away from an “industrialization” 
tied to specialization for export and in 
the direction of development of in- 
ternal trade and the strengthening of 
the economy through diversification of 
employment opportunities and protec- 
tion against economic shocks in distant 
markets. The Government’s program is 
not limited, however, to industrializa- 
tion. In recognition of the agricultural 
basis of the economy and of the present 
imbalance in Ceylon agriculture, it has 
incorporated equally essential proposals 
for agricultural development and diver- 
sification. Agricultural development 
will proceed along two basic lines: The 


*It is estimated that fuel and power costs 


now amount to about 20 percent of produc- 
tion costs in existing plants. 
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diversification of the wet zone, which 
has the best farm land in Ceylon, and 
the irrigation and settlement of the dry 
zone, which, while representing the larg- 
est zonal area, is deficient in water sup- 
ply and infested with malaria. 


Pattern Is Changing 


Important changes are evolving in the 
pattern of Ceylon agriculture. Before 
the war, the growth of population and 
the impact of the depression had caused 
unemployment and the demand for re- 
striction of Indian immigration. The 
estates had been operated largely by In- 
dian labor, whereas Ceylonese had pre- 
ferred farming on small holdings or 
share cropping, to employment on plan- 
tations. The growing population pres- 
sure was further related to the restric- 
tion of tea and rubber expansion by the 
provisions of the international restric- 
tion schemes in these commodities. Cey- 
lon’s population is increasing annually 
by approximately 80,000, with close to 
60 percent of the population located in 
23 percent of the total area and with a 
population density of 202 per square 
mile, varying from 1,303 in the Western 
Province to 34 in the North-Central 
Province. 

The historic advantages of plantation 
agriculture as against small holdings, in 
terms of almost continuous production 
on the same land for a period of years, 
better market organization, and higher 
and more assured returns with less ef- 
fort, have been abated by changing con- 
ditions. Not only is there little land 
remaining for the development of plan- 
tation agriculture in the wet zone, but 
plantation products do not hold the lu- 
crative and secure position they once en- 
joyed. The development of synthetic 
products has added further difficulties. 

A Government rubber commission has 
undertaken to study Ceylon’s rubber- 
plantation economy, to determine, among 
other things, which areas are not suited 
to rubber cultivation, and the possibility 
of planting more lucrative crops. The 
State Council has approved a plan 
whereby the Government would purchase 
those tea and rubber estates that are lo- 
cated on land not best suited for these 
products and which border very closely 
on thickly populated villages. To pro- 
mote the expansion and development of 
these villages, the Government will spon- 
sor the settlement of colonists on this 
land on a cooperative basis and the cul- 
tivation of crops other than tea and 
rubber, in an effort to diversify agricul- 
tural production and improve village life. 


Plans for Dry Zone 

The more extensive agricultural de- 
velopment program in Ceylon is in the 
dry zone, which was at one time the site 
of an ancient Indic civilization and of an 
elaborate supporting irrigation system. 


The importance of the irrigation Projects 
to this region is illustrated in the fact 
that the area containing the ruins of that 
ancient period is coterminous with the 
area which has since been afflicteq With 
deficiency of water and the prevalence 
of malaria. 

The restoration of the irrigation proj- 
ects began in the 1850’s and has Since 
been the focal point of the development 
and colonization of the dry zone. The 
Government's Irrigation Department, 
which maintains about 200 major works 
(largely reconstructed ancient tanks) 
and tenders advice and assistance with 
regard to minor channel and tank de. 
velopments under the control and opera. 
tion of small villages, supplies water for 
more than half of the dry-zone areg 
under paddy, the chief crop under 
irrigation. 

The decline in population which fo}- 
lowed the retrogression of the ancient 
civilization and the abandonment of the 
irrigation projects—and later the devel. 
opment of world trade—detracted from 
the necessity of maintaining the irriga- 
tion and extensive paddy cultivation 
which were at one time essential for the 
food requirements of a much larger 
population. An expanding population 
and the determined effort to make 
Ceylon more Self-sufficient in its basic 
food requirements have reversed this 
trend. 

The development of the dry zone en- 
tails many imposing problems, including 
the campaign against malaria, the task 
of maintaining irrigation projects, and 
the persuasion of Ceylonese to leave the 
wet zone and settle this area. The 
marked difference between the charac- 
teristics of the two zones is reflected in 
the fact that the development of the dry 
zone has outrun settlement, while in the 
wet zone grants of Crown land, under a 
system of long-term tenure, are now 
limited to about 1 acre per head in view 
of the scarcity of such land, the large 
demand, and the reluctance of landless 
peasants to migrate to the dry zone. 


Significant Proposals 


In order to alleviate these colonization 
problems, development proposals in- 
clude the abandonment of the “chena,” 
or shifting system of agriculture based 
on the availability of extensive jungle 
land, and the substitution of a settled 
form of agriculture through the estab- 
lishment of ready-made farms. These 
farms are to be cultivated on the basis 
of an approved plan, encompassing some 
measure of crop rotation and the provi- 
sion of free supplies of livestock and 
necessary implements required in the 
initial stages of the program. 

The Government’s program of in- 
creasing the production of rice comprises 
the development of an _ agricultural 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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| Japanese Products Offered for 


Export, as of August 1, 1947 


Official Announcement by SCAP 


HE SUPREME COMMANDER for 

the Allied Powers, in Japan, has is- 
sued as Of August 1, 1947, two lists— 
Schedule “A” and Schedule “B’—cover- 
ing Japanese products offered for ex- 
port at this time. 


Schedule “A” 


The list designated as Schedule “A” 
(reproduced below) consists of products 
or merchandise which are being or can 
be manufactured under existing pro- 
duction schedules. It represents current 
Japanese manufacture largely predi- 
cated upon importation of raw mate- 
rials and domestic production of coal. 

Production have been 
tablished in accordance with the over-all] 
export program, and flexibility has been 
allowed to arrange for 
required. 

The list quantities available 
from stock as of August 1. 1947, and rep- 
resents information from the 
Japanese Adjustments 
have been made to conform to current 
commitments and production schedules. 

Buyers seeking information regarding 
any product not shown in the attached 
lists are advised to communicate 


schedules 


es- 


adjustments as 


shows 


received 
Government 


with 
either appropriate agencies of their own 
governments or directly with Japanese 
suppliers or Boeki Cho (Japanese Board 
of Trade). 


I Reque l 
mat duc 
Ite } 
, i 
( ¥ 
, Aug i 
Au ; 
ACCESSORIES AN] I 
TRADE ITEM 
1. Hat hodic lozer 1) (MM) Th (MM 
2. Straw br 1d pier UL SSO 1) OK) 1.000 
Hemp pedaline br 
It O00 
.P lo bra | j ‘ ") 
. Faney br rid | SO) 
ul) Chip braid a IS. 000 
7 Buttons, she] 
ete vreat vr 25, 847 2 OW) , OM) 
‘. Artificial lower 
> 41; 2, 000 2. OOO 
BAMR( Vt 
v Blinds, Including hig 
S00, O00) 550, 000 50, O00 
10. Rakes piecs 703, 200 00, O00 
1 Tuna pok lo 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
12 Poles, white-t pper 
do 40. O00) 50. 000 50. 000 
13. Rug poles d 5 O00) 
M4. Jointed fishin 
7 { S300 
15 Nursery Stake de >» 000, 0003, 000, 000-8. 000. 000 
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Ttem number and 


modity 


com- 


BELTIN AND HOSES, RURB- 
BER, INDUSTRIAI 


16. Rubber hose feet 

17. Rubber belting 
inches 

IS. Rice hulling rol] 
pieces 


CERAMICS 


19. Dinner sets 


93-piece sets 
63-piece do 
53 piece do 
20. Tea sets do 
21. Coffee sets dozen 
22. Plates and saucers 
do 
23. Vases pieces 
CHEMICALS AND MINEE ALS, 
INDUSTRIAI 
' 24. Tartaric ac id 


metric ton 
25. Calcium carbonate 
Rubber grade do 
Pharmaceutical grade 
do 
“6. Sodium eyanide do 
27. Manganese dioxide 
do 
28. Magnesium carbonate 


do 
“9. Aluminum sulfate 

do 
10. Ethylene glycol do 
sl. Zine oxide do 
32 Lithopone do 
§. Pigments do 
CLOCKS, WATCHES, MOVE 
MENTS, AND OPTICAL CLASS 


44. Watches and clocks 
plece S 


Optical lenses do 


hue? 
a 


Esti- 
mated 
stocks 
avail- 

able 

as of 


Aug. | 


150, 000 


1, 574 


3, 500 

500 
1, 000 
5, O00 
1, 200 


0, 000 
S70 


20 


20 


loo 


Reques ted pro 
duction 


August Septem- 


ber 


150, 000 150, 000 


3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 


5, 000 5, 000 
750 750 
1, 500 1, 500 
5, OOO 5, O00 
1, 500 1, 500 
12, 000 15, 000 
20 20 
20 20 

Zu 
4K) 1K) 
th 
71) 5O 
10 10 
30, O00 $0, OOO 
LOO, O00 100, 000 


Item number and 


modity 


com- 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
AND MATERIAI 


36. Sanitary fixtures* 
rieces 
37. Tiles, walland floor 
do 
38. Insulating paper, ma- 
chine-made__ pounds 


COSMETICS 
39. Hair dyes dozen 
40. Perfumes, toilet water, 
perfumed oil, face 
powder, rouge, lip- 
Stick, pomade 
metric tons 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL 


41. Ammeters, Switch- 
board type pieces 
42. Voltameter, switch- 
board type___pieces 
13. Voltameter, portable 
type pieces 
44. Universal circuit 
tester pieces 


15. Megohmmeters do 
16. Pyrometer, portable 
type pieces 
17. Pyrometer, wail type 
pleces 
18. Watt-hour meter 
pieces 
19. Insulators (low and 
high tension) pieces 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


). Sickles rieces 

51. Rice cultivators do 

52 Foot-operated thresh- 
ing machines pieces 





Workers in a traditional Japanese industry. 


Esti- 
mated 
Stocks 
avail- 

able 

as of 
Aug. 1 


12, 000 
500, 000 


32, 500 


ov 


2, 900 
940 
392 


1, 600 


150 
7, 000 


75, 000 


20, 000 
13, 500 


2, 000 





Requested pro 
duction 


August | Septem- 
ber 
| 
12,000} 12, 000 
| 
| 
500, 000) 500, 000 
32, 500} 32, 500 
| 
1, 000} 1, 000 
50 
3, 092 4, 324 
1, 202} 1, 570 
624 692 
2. 400 3, 100 
1N( 660 
240 270 
240 330 
9, 500 
7, 500 | 
100, 000 
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Item number and com- stocks 
ager avail- 
modity 
. able 
as of 


Aug. 1 


FARM IMPLEMENTS—Col! 


Requested pro- 
duction 


August Septem- 


53. Hoes 
Spade type pieces 
Three-pronged 

type 


pieces 


FOODS AND BEVERACES 


t 


4. Frozen frog 
pounds 
mushrooms 
packages 
56. Tobacco__metric tons 
57. Ajinomoto pounds 


58. Dried abalone__piculs 


5. Dried 


59. Compoy do 
60. Dried sharkfins_do 
61. Cuttlefish do 
62. Trapang do 
63. Crab meat, canned 
Cases 
64. Canned clams___do 
65. Tuna in oil (white 
canned cases 
66. Tuna in oil (light 


canned Ct 
67. Sardine, 

canned 
68. Bonito, brine, ¢ 


69. Asparagus, canned 


pounds 

76. Peas, canned cases 
7l. Bamboo’ sprouts 
canned cases 


72. Marmalade, canned 


73. Jam, canned i 
74. Peach, canned j 
75. Cherry, canned _do 
76. Pear, canned d 
77. Oranges, canned do 


FURS 


78. Squirrel 
79. Flying squirrel__do 
80. Tanuki do 
81. Angora rabbit hair 


nal! 


pieces 


pounds 


GIFTS AND ARTWARE 


82. Plywood tea chests 


5. 000 


OOo 


4K) 


, 310 


5, 000 


TM) 
50) 
500) 
SOO 
SOO 
5, 000 


20, 000 
23, S00 


1 OO) 
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1, 250 a) 

in 5. 000 

2 500 SOO 
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7, 500 7, 500 

2M) 0) 
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| : 

250 250 
| 
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65, 000 70, 000 
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Item number and com 
modity 

LEATHER KODS 

2. Pocketbook dozen 
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Additional Trade Inquiries 
From Germany and Japan 


In the August 9 issue of ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, the Department of Com- 
merce for the first time since the war 
published trade inquiries originating in 
Germany and Japan. Other inquiries 
are reaching the Department daily and, 
in line with the newly established policy, 
will be published as received. 

It should be remembered that no re- 
sponsibility is assumed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or any agency of this 
Government for transactions entered 
into with the persons or firms men- 
tioned. All transactions are subject to 
the regulations and controls currently 
prevailing in this country and in the 
occupied areas, and announcement of 
these trade inquiries does not consti- 
tute a guaranty that the business con- 
templated will be authorized. There- 
fore, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with the conditions governing private 
trade with these areas before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 

Arabia 
yronau 


Germany Kaffee-Handelsgesell- 
schaft, Strasse 96, Wuppertal-Bar- 
men, desires to purchase modern machines 
for roasting coffee mills, and related 
equipment. 

Germany—G. & P. Bergmann, (13b) Mun- 
chen-Oberammergau, wishes to export all 
Kinds of wood carvings, such as crucifixes and 
ther religious figures as well as animals and 
caricatures, 

Germany 


coffee 


Walter de Wit, 17 Burchard- 


Strasse (Mohlenhof), Hamburg 1, seeks 
agencies for unspecified commodities. 
Germany—Friedrich Hagedorn, (13a) 


Weisenohe iiber Nurnberg, Ziegelei, desires to 
sell imitation silver necklaces and bracelets 
Germany—Karl Hosbach, 7 II, Credelhot 
Mitte, (20) Hannover-Rickl. desires to estab- 
lish connections with pencil manufacturers. 
Germany—Willy Keitsch, (20) Lauenstein 
Hannover, desires to purchase colors, var- 
nishes, raw materials, and chemical products 
Germany Panamahut-Compagnie Ham- 
burg-Zurich Lange & Co., Brauerstrasse 27, 
(24) Hamburg 11, seeks representations of 

American firms in Hamburg. 

Germany—Friedrich Lichte, Innocentia 
Strasse 35, Hamburg 13, seeks agencies for 
unspecified commodities 
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Division, Office of International Trade 


Germany 
Stuttgart-Degerloch, U. 
represent American manufacturers and ex- 
porters of unspecified commodities. 


Willi Maus, Obere Weinsteige 14, 
S. Zone, desires to 


Japan—International Trading Corporation, 
Marubutsu Building, Fourth Floor, Kyoto, 
seeks connections with American importers 
and exporters of unspecified commodities. 

Japan—Nakatora Trading Co., in front of 


Germany—Dr. Georg Netzsch, Kreuzwehr- 


strasse 13, (13a) Coburg/Bayern, wishes to Post Office, Tsuruga, desires to contact im- 
sell brewing and malting machines and porters and exporters of unspecified com- 
equipment. modities. 

Germany—Wilhelm von Pustau, Werraweg 
3, (16) Kassel-Wilh./Hessen, U. S. Zone, de- ” 
sires to sell surveying instruments and Iraq To Buy Sound Trucks for 


theodolites. 

Germany—Karl-Ernst Zippel, c/o Messrs. 
Emil Lorenz & Co., Hopfensack 6, (24) Ham- 
burg 11, British Zone, seeks agency connec- 
tions with American firms interested in pur- 
chasing German goods. 


Health Program 


Iraq’s Ministry of Social Affairs is in 
the market for six 142- to 2-ton trucks 
to be outfitted with motion-picture and 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. ; 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Applied Art; 24 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 12, 13. 
42, 45 

Beverages: 10. 

Chemicals: 30 

Cigarettes: 35 

Clocks: 29. 

Clothing and Accessories: 7, 10, 26 

Construction Materials: 10, 18 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fir- 


Machinery: 
Agricultural—3. 
Industrial—1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 19. 
Machine Tools: 20. 
Marble: 30. 
Marine: 30. 
Metals and Minerals: 27, 28, 43. 
Motors and Transformers: 5. 
Notions: 36. 
Novelties; 22. 


tures: 18, 33, 39, 44. Paraffin: 17, 47. 
Fats and Oils: 30. Petroleum Products: 3. 
Foodstuffs: 10, 30. Plastic Floor Coverings: 34. 


Precious Gems and Jewelry: 21, 23. 

Radios and Electronic Equipment: 18. 

Refrigeration: 18, 37, 46. 

Sanitary Ware: 40. 

Technical Information 
ments: 6, 15. 


General Merchandise: 22 
Glass and Glass Products: 9 
Hardware: 9, 18, 20 
Heating Equipment: 37, 39. 
Hides and Skins: 16. 


Iron and Steel: 49. 


and New Develop- 


Textiles: 1, 4, 7, 14, 25, 30, 31, 36, 41, 48. 
Lamp-Making Equipment: 32 Tile and Mosaics: 30. 
Leather and Leather Goods: 19, 30, 28 Tools: 8. 


Lumber: 2, 49. Transmission Towers: 15. 
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sound-recording 
cally, 
follows: 


equipment. Specifi- 
equipment requirements are as 


12 3- to 4-kw. electric generators with elec- 
tric fixtures and wires. 

6 motion-picture apparatuses, complete. 

6 loud speakers, complete. 

6 radio receiving sets. 

6 mobile screens for 16-mm. projectors. 

6 sound-recording apparatuses for disks, 
with sufficient supply of disks. 


According to the American Embassy in 
Baghdad, these trucks are to be used by 
the Health Service in agricultural com- 
munities to promote a program of health 
and sanitation improvement. 

Interested manufacturers and suppli- 
ers are invited to quote direct to Dr. Ali 
Ghalib, Director of Health for Baghdad 
City, Ministry of Social Affairs, Baghdad, 
Iraq. 


Visitor From Java 
Here To Promote Trade 


Dr. R. M. Soemitro Djojohadikoe- 
soemo, an official of a semi-government- 
owned banking concern in Java, is visit- 
ing the United States in an effort to pro- 
mote direct trade between the two coun- 
tries. 

He is interested in importing rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction goods into 
Java, and also seeks technical informa- 
tion on small industrial plants. To ful- 
fill his mission, he desires to contact both 
official and private institutions and or- 
ganizations which are in a position to 
assist him. 

Dr. Soemitro is expected to remain 
here for about 3 months, during which 
time he will visit San Francisco, Chicago, 
and New York. Communications may be 
addressed to him c/o Stein Hall & Co., 
Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


Further Bids Desired for 


New Zealand Substations 


The State Hydro-electric Department, 
Wellington, New Zealand, invites bids on 
additional equipment needed for a proj- 
ect involving construction of five substa- 
tions. Earlier announcements concern- 
ing the project appeared in the July 26 
and August 2 issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. Bids are now desired on the 
following: 

1. 110-kv. potential transformers for Ota- 
huhu and Bunnythorpe Substations. Con- 
tract No. 39, Section 7 Auckland and 237 
Palmerston North. Bids close at 4 p. m. Oc- 
tober 7, 1947. 

2. 3750-kv.-a. 11-kv. voltage regulating 
transformer for Motupipi Substation. Con- 
tract No. 40, Section 91 Nelson. Bids close at 
4 p. m., October 14, 1947. 

3. 10,000-kv.-a. 66/11-kv. T. C. O. L. trans- 
former bank for Stoke Substation. Contract 
No. 41, Section 93 Nelson. Bids close at 
4 p. m., October 14, 1947. 


One copy of each tender, including con- 
ditions of contract, drawings and specifi- 
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cations, is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Also, copies of specifications may 
be obtained from the office of the New 
Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


Industrial Development 
Interests Indian Official 


Abdul Kadir Mahomed Hussain, the 

ewan ‘(equivalent to Prime Minister) 
of Junagadh State, India, seeks the co- 
operation and assistance of American 
firms and individuals in obtaining infor- 
mation on economic and industrial devel- 
opment generally. 

Junagadh, a first-class State under the 
Western India States Agency, is located 
in the southwestern part of the Kathia- 
war Peninsula. The Dewan is reported 
to be planning extensive development 
projects for the State. 

Mr. Hussain is expected to arrive in the 
United States about the end of August 
for a 4-months stay, and will visit New 
York, Washington, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. He can be reached 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York. 
i 8 


Bengal Government Seeks 
echnical Services 

Specialists, technicians, and other ex- 
perts are sought by the Government of 
Bengal to aid in its development program, 
according to the American Consulate 
General in Calcutta. To facilitate the 
task of acquiring these services, the Gov- 
ernment is sending A. K. Chanda, Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, to the United 
States. The personnel desired includes: 

1. An engineer, experienced in port de- 
velopment, to advise on and supervise the 
building up of the port of Chittagong 

2. An engineer and project-planning of- 
ficer 

3. A first-class architect and designer 

4. Two able and experienced educators to 
serve as principals of two engineering col- 
leges being establishd in Bengal 

5. A total of 13 professors, including the 
various engineering branches, architecture, 
and applied mechanics 

6. An unspecified number of medical re- 
search workers to study tropical diseases in- 
digenous to Bengal. 

It is understood that the services of 
these individuals will be required for pe- 
riods ranging from 3 to 5 years, and that 
persons entering on 5-year contracts will 
be granted home leaves of at least 6 
months, probably at the expiration of 3 
years. 

Further details may be obtained direct 
from Mr. Chanda, c/o the Indian Em- 
bassy, 2147 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina 
Sicorsky 


Mejer Sicorsky, representing 
Hermanos, Lavalle 2646, Buenos 


Aires, is interested in tertiles and Sewing mg. 
chines, and in obtaining representations for 
textiles. Scheduled to arrive August 30, for 
a visit of 4 months. United States addresg. 

246 Norton Street, Rochester, N. y Itin. 
erary: Baltimore, New York. Boston, and 
Rochester. 

2 Australia Edward H.M Alstergren, rep. 
resenting Alstergren Pty. Ltd., Lorimer Street 
South Melbourne, Victoria, is interesteg in 
studying the latest methods of Processing 
timber, and in buying softwoods and veneer 
timber. Scheduled to arrive the eng of 
August, via San Francisco, for a Visit of § 
months. United States address: + Louis 
Sovey and Co., 149 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Seattle, Portland and Dallas (Oreg.), Boston, 
and New York 

3. Australia—Howard A. Elliott, represent. 
ing Gippsland and Northern Co-operative go, 
Ltd., 492 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in purchasing petroleum prod. 
ucts and in the manufacture of tractor parts, 
as well as in arranging for agencies for un- 
specified lines. Scheduled to arrive the enq 
of August, for a visit of 5 months. Uniteg 
States address Howard A. Cowden, P, 9. 
Box 2359, Kansas City 13, Mo Itinerary: 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, New 
York, Denver, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 

4. Australia—Rubin Hirsh, 100 Flinders 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested ip 
purchasing dressmaking machinery and ma- 
terials. Scheduled to arrive about August 30, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 4 to 6 months 
United States address: Hotel New Yorker. 
Eighth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York 

5. Australia—Arthur E. Keegan, represent- 
ing Noyes Bros. (Melbourne) Ltd., 597 Lons- 
dale Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in the manufacture of electric motors and 
transformers, and in importing into Australia 
mining machinery, lock drills, and car load- 
ers. Scheduled to arrive the end of August, 
via New York City, for a visit of 8 to 10 
weeks. United States address Gardner- 
Denver Co., 76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N.Y 
Itinerary New York, San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, and Detroit 

6. Australia—Ernest W. Williams, repre- 
senting Henry Williams & Sons Pty, Ltd., 672 
Heidelberg Road, Alphington, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in investigating the latest 
methods in the canning industry, in inspect- 
ing modern machinery and new devices, and 
in purchasing bean-canning and _ bottle- 
labeling machinery. Scheduled to arrive the 
end of August, via New York City, for 4 
3 months’ visit United States address: % 
Col. B. Seabrook, Seabrook Farms, Bridge- 
town, N. J. Itinerary: New York, Chicago 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco 

7. Belgium—Mozes Hillinger, Korte Van 
Ruusbroeckstraat 31, Antwerp, is interested 
in tertile goods, hosiery, and knitting ma- 
chines. Scheduled to arrive August 25, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months 
United States address P. Pinter, 85 Lee 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

8. Brazil—Armando Busseti, representing 
S. A. Armando Busseti (Rio) Comercial e Im- 
portadora, Rua da Constituicio 57, Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in machine equipment 
and tools. Scheduled to arrive the latter 
part of August, via New York City, for a Visit 
of 4 or 5 months. United States address 

Imperial Export Co., 44 Whitehall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, Towson 
(Md.), Rochester (N. Y.), Buffalo, Racine, 
Milwaukee, Madison, Chicago, Rockford, De- 
troit, and Cincinnati 
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9, Dominican Republic—Miguel B. Perel- 
jada, P. O. Box 841, 26 Isabel la Catolica, 
ciudad Trujillo, is interested in representing 
manufacturers only of glassware, window 
glass, and hardware. He is now in the 
United States for an indefinite period. 
United States address: “ 115 West One Hun- 
dred Fourth Street, New York 25, N. Y. 
Itinerary : New York City and vicinity. 

10. Ecuador Julio Alberto Guerra, repre- 
senting Compania Frutera Sud Americana, 
1332 Chile Street, Quito, is interested in pur- 
chasing fruits, nuts, wines, construction ma- 
terials, and men's and women’s wearing 
apparel. He is now in the United States 
until September 15 United States address: 
«, 2008 Marshall Cove, Long Beach, Calif. 
Itinerary : New Orleans and San Francisco 

Current World Trade Director Report be- 
ing prepared. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 2.) 

11. India—Mohamed Akram, representing 
Overseas Traders Syndicate, Qasr-I-Mahabat, 
Junagadh State, 1s interested in teztile 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive August 25, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 months 
United States address: Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New 


york, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


12. India—M Cc c.. on Chidambaram 
Chettiyar, Bedford House, Vepery, Madras, 
representing The Travancore Rayons Ltd., 
Madras, is interested in purchasing motor- 
cars and parts and in contacting manufac- 
turers of rayon machinery Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of August, via New York City 
for a visit of 4 months. United States ad- 
dress: “. The Chase National Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Chicago 

13. India—Mulji V. Narsi, representing 
The Bachhraj & Co. Ltd, 51 Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay, is interested in 
parts for light motor vehicles, and in ma- 
chinery, such as cement, sugar, and steel- 
working Scheduled to arrive July 21, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 months 
United States address American Express 
Co. 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Milwau- 
kee, and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

14. Lebanon—-Wassef Sawaf, representing 
Moabbi and Sawaf, Rue de l'Uruguay, Kawa 
& Kassas, and Hamze & Fouad Farra, all 
Beirut, is interested in tertiles. Scheduled 
to arrive July 28, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. United States address 
Wassef Sawaf, 102 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 

15. New Zealand—Keith M. Linklater, Wm 
B. Dunn, and H. M. Smith, representing 
William Cable and Co. Ltd., P. O. Box 286, 
Wellington, are interested in methods and 
plants used in producing galvanized steel 
transmission towers. Scheduled to arrive 
July 20, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 
months. United States address: “, New Zea- 
land Legation, 19 Observatory Circle NW., 
Washington, D. C. Itinerary: Major steel 
centers in Pennsylvania, New York, and East- 
ern States 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. New Zealand—L. G. Wellbrock, repre- 
senting Pyne, Gould, Guinness Ltd., 178 
Cashel St., Christchurch, is interested in 
selling pickled sheep and lamb pelts. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of August, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. United 
States address: M. E. Clarendon & Sons 
Co., 78 Gold Street, New York, N. Y 


August 16, 1947 


17. Nicaragua—Alfonso Llanes’ Aguilar, 
representing A. Llanes & Co., Managua, D.N., 
is interested in purchasing paraffine for his 
candle factory. Scheduled to arrive July 29, 
via New Orleans, for a month's visit. United 
States address: c/o Consulate General of 
Nicaragua, RKO Building, 1270 Avenue of 
The Americas, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

18. Nicaragua—Jorges Morales, Granada, is 
interested in purchasing general hardware 
(including building supplies), electrical ap- 
pliances (including fans, refrigerators and 
radios), and electrical fittings, such as 
switches, sockets, and fixtures. He is now 
in the United States until September 15. 
United States address: c/o Consulate General 
of Nicaragua, RKO Building, 1270 Avenue of 
The Americas, New York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 9.) 

19. Sweden—Harry Brunner, representing 
AB. H. Brunner, 21 Tunnelgatan, Stockholm, 
is interested in purchasing shoe machinery, 
and in obtaining for Sweden exclusive rep- 
resentation of American suppliers of shoe 
machinery and shoe findings. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of August, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o The Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 

20. Turkey—Suren Poladian, representing 
Mehmed Inan, 32 Mahmudiye Caddesi, Ga- 
lata, Istanbul, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining representations for hardware 
and machine tools. Scheduled to arrive the 
end of July for an indefinite period. United 
States address: c/o Mr. Stepan Garabedian, 
68 Murdock St., Middleboro, Mass. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, and Chicago 

21. Union of South Africa—Frederick 
Gluck, representing J. Gluck & Sons (Pty.) 
Ltd., Albert Road, Wynberg, Cape, is inter- 
ested in selling diamonds. Scheduled to 
arrive August 30, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 or 3 months United States 
address: c/o M. Gluck, 1839 E. Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis 


Licensing Opportunities 


22. England—R. Joseph (Kompax), 10 
Edenfield Gardens, Worcester Park, Surrey, 
wish to manufacture under license gift ar- 
ticles and novelties. 


Import Opportunities 


23. Belgium—Van der Lijn-Bury, Freres, 
S. A., 46 rue d’'Alsace Lorraine, Brussels, wish 
to export novelty jewelry, such as brooches, 
ear clips, necklaces, and bracelets. 

24. Denmark—Munck & Beck, Steen Blich- 
ersvej 5, Copenhagen, desire to export applied 
art (ceramics, articles of bronze, brass, wood, 
glass, and silver). 

25. England—tThe Hallingbury Trading Co. 
Ltd., “Silverpines,” Little Hallingbury, near 
Bishop's Stortford, Hertfordshire, has avail- 
able for export 10,000 gross cotton woven 
elastic braid measuring 14 inches to 17 inches, 
for the manufacture of elastic suspenders, 
each gross consisting of lengths bundled, in 
assorted dark colors, 60 percent black, 40 
percent black with multicolored stripes. 

26. Mexico—La Tropical S. de R. L., 109 
Avenida Hidalgo, Cuauhtemoc, Chihuahua, 
desire to export annually 10,000 to 20,000 pairs 
of children’s cowboy boots, sizes 1 to 10 
American standards. Firm offers boots in 
glace finish or best-quality glace finish and 
waterproof dyes. Prices in United States 
currency about $3 and $5 per pair. 


27. Spain—Don Santos Atienza Sanz, An- 
dres Mellado 24, Madrid, offers for export 
rock crystal of 99.6 percent purity. The mine, 
located in Segovia Province, can produce from 
4,000 to 5,000 kilograms of rock crystal an- 
nually. 

28. Spain—E. S. G. A., S. A., Alameda Ur- 
quijo, 18, Bilbao, offers fluorspar for export 
to the United States. The mineral is stated 
to have a CaF, content of higher than 98% 
percent and to be available for export in 
the amount of from 250 to 300 tons each 
month. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


29. Hungary—Danuvia Ipari- es Kereske- 
delmi Rt. (Danuvia Industrial and Commer- 
cial Inc.), 10-20 Angol utca, Budapest XIV, 
desires to export all types of clocks, including 
alarm clocks. Four photographs of clocks 
offered are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Italy—British Agencies (Overseas 
Trade) Ltd. 8 Piazza San Marco, Florence, 
have available for export the following com- 
modities: Lace and hand-embroidered goods 
such as lingerie, tablecloths, napkins, and 
bedspreads; first and other grades of finished 
Italian tertiles (cotton, wool, rayon), also 
knit goods; Italian essential oils including 
lavender, bergamot, lemon, orange, and tan- 
garine; glazed tiles and mosaics for constru2- 
tion and decorative uses; all kinds of raw, 
cut, and worked Italian marble (white and 
colored Carrara, Siena, Verona), in blocks, 
slabs, chips, and statues; fruit products such 
as lemon and orange peel, citron, and cher- 
ries; distinctively styled leather works such 
as Cigarette cases, jewelry boxes, writing sets, 
and picture frames in genuine or imitation 
leather; block and powdered sulfur; Diesel 
and outboard motorboat engines, also com- 
plete motorboats. Full specifications regard- 
ing engines and motorboats will be furnished 
by the firm upon request. 


Export Opportunities 


31. Belgium—Etablissements Ernest Lucas, 
215 Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier, Brus- 
sels, seeks purchase quotations for cotton 
poplins for men’s shirts. 

32. Belgium—Fabrique Nationale de 
Lampes Electriques, S. A., 145-149 rue Droot- 
beek, Brussels II, desires purchase quotations 
for all types of equipment and raw materials 
used in incandescent lamp making. 

33. Belgium—Force & Chauffage, S. A., 193 
Rue de Progrés, Brussels, seeks quotations for 
electric wire, cable, and cord. 

34. Belgium—Edouard Hendrix, Diegham- 
lez-Brussels, desires purchase quotations for 
plastic floor coverings. 

35. Belgium—J. A. Mertens, 156 Boulevard 
Anspach, Brussels, seeks quotations with ex- 
clusive sales agency for cigarettes at a maxi- 
mum price of $2.25 p/m (samples solicited). 
Firm desires to purchase 1,000,000 each 
month. 

36. Belgium—aAchille Vangenhende, 45 rue 
Thiefry, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
for all kinds of supplies for corset and girdle 
making, such as fabrics, elastic cloth, sliding 
fasteners, hooks, buttons, clasps, and trim- 
mings. 

37. Canada—Federal Appliances Ltd., 338 
Queen Street, Ottawa, desires purchase quo- 
tations for all kinds of electric heaters, and 
household and commercial refrigerators and 
refrigeration equipment. 

38. Canada—Kenneth M. Mathers, 129 Del- 
aware Avenue, London, Ontario, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for first-quality leather 
goods such as cigarette cases, billfolds, purses, 
handbags, luggage, and novelties. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wide Variety of Textile Manufactures: Im- 
portation Suspended.—The granting of ex- 
change permits for the importation into Ar- 
gentina of a wide variety of textile manu- 
factures, classified under 582 Argentine tariff 
items, has been suspended according to a 
Central Bank circular dated and effective 
June 30, 1947. Among the textile manutac- 
tures affected are such items as the following: 
Oilcloth automobile tire covers; leggincs; 
coverings for musical instruments; hat con- 
tainers; lamp shades; table covers; bed- 
spreads, drapery and window blinds; girdles, 
cinches; blankets, mattresses, table linens, 
handkerchiefs, wiping towels; towels, dust- 
ing and cleaning cloths; scarves, shawls, 
knitted bathing wear; knitted wear; baptis- 
mal wear; flags; women’s dressing gowns; 
men’s crepe shorts, men’s and boys’ shirts, 
undershirts, men’s and women's capes; eccle- 
siastical cloaks; oilskin nautical wear; church 
robes, jackets; bed quilts; various items of 
wearing apparel, neckwear, corsets; curtains; 
collars; religious tunics; men’s and boys’ 
formal wear; pillow cases; steamer robes; 
hosiery; top coats; tapestry; trousers; ecclesi- 
astical cloths; hygienic wear, dress shirt 
fronts, fur robes, rain wear, ponchos, cuffs, 
dressing robes, smoking jackets, overalls, 
bathrobes, overcoats, men’s and boys’ suits 
and bathing wear, women’s and children’s 
outerwear; shoe and corset fastenings; pad- 
ding; needle cases of wood, bone, glass beads, 
or figured wood; underarm wear; feather 
boas; handbags; embroidery; baby shoes; foot 
warmers; belts; rubber aprons; gloves; 
shoulder padding; garters; clothing dum- 
mies; fans; suspenders; clothing accessories, 
i. e., fastenings, buckles, and the like; flounc- 


ing; bathing caps; umbrella and sunshade 
linings; masks; umbrellas; sun umbrellas; 


ribbon, silk braid, other braid; various other 
narrow fabrics; epaulets; scabbard braid; 
military uniform braid; ribbon and braid of 
cotton and cotton velvet; cord; gold braid; 
passementerio for furniture, vehicles, and 
drapery; binding of wool and silk; cotton 
braid; and cotton and silk corset webbing 
(elastic) . 


* Newsprint: Importation Suspended.—The 
granting of exchange permits for the im- 
portation of newsprint into Argentina has 
been suspended as of July 14, 1947, by the 
Central Bank. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Fish Must Have Country of Origin 
Embossed on Containers.—The Belgium-Lux- 
emburg Economic Union requires that the 
name of the country of origin be embossed 
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on all containers of canned fish entering the 
Economic Union for local consumption, un- 
less the shipment arrives before September 
1, and the order was placed prior to July 1, 
1947, according to a cable dated August 4, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Brussels 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Ouricuri Oil: Export Prohibition 
Removed ; Placed Under Export License.—The 
Brazilian export prohibition on ouricuri oil 
has been relaxed to permit its exportation 
from the State of Bahia, subject to export 
license, under order No. 274, published July 
22, 1947. Exports must be made through the 
ports of Bahia, and requests for licenses must 
be approved by the competent authorities of 
the State government. 


Peanut Cake and Meal: Export Embargo 
Withdrawn; Placed Under Erport License 
The Brazilian export prohibition on peanut 
cake and meal has been removed and they 
are now subject to export license under order 
No. 275, published July 22, 1947. The Bank 
of Brazil requires that requests for licenses 
bear the approval of the State entities re- 
sponsible for regulating the supply of those 
products 

Pharmaceutical Preparations: Price Control 
Established.__All pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions and patent medicines have been made 
subject to price control by administrative 
order No. 31 of June 4, 1947, issued by the 
Central Price Commission of Brazil, which 
was published and became effective June 11 
(ccrrected version published July 14) 

Prices will be established in accordance 
with the latest catalogs or price lis‘s on file 
in the Section of Technical Assistance of 
Pharmaceutical Products of the Commission 
as of June 4, 1947 

Requests by manufacturers or their rep- 
resentatives and importers for modification 
of prices must be presented to the Central 
Price Commission, accompanied by proof of 
the cost of manufacture or importation. In 
order that new products may be licensed by 
the National Fiscalization Service of Medi- 
cine, the sales price, with supporting data 
should be transmitted to the Comm ’ssion for 
decision 

A group of pharmaceutical specialties of 
“acknowledged therapeutic value” will be se- 
lected by the Commission. Each laboratory 
or importer must contribute a certain num- 
ber of products for inclusion in this group 
according to the following proportional dis- 
tribution 

Laboratories manufacturing more than 10 
products must submit 2 of their products, 
and those making from 5 to 10 products may 
have only 1 included. Producers in this cat- 
egory must sell such seiected products at a 
reduction of 20 percent from established 
prices; those manufacturing from 2 to 4 
products must lower the price of 1 prceduct 












below established 
those manufacturing only 1 
lower its price by 5 percent 
is impossible to do so 

Any product which is considered basic ty 
the economy of a laboratory will be excluded 
from the above-mentioned group 

After 45 days from the date of publication 
of the order, no pharmaceutical specialty 
included in the list may be sold by the lab. 
oratories or importers without having its 
sales price printed or engraved on the prod- 
uct or on the label. The marking should be 
not less than 0.003 mm. in height and shoulg 
consist of the following words: “Prego de 
venda da fabrica Crs (Factory's sales 
price (Cr$—) or “‘Preco de venda do importa- 
dor Crs (Importer's price Crg—) 

Similarly, no pharmaceutical specialty may 
be sold at retail by drug stores or pharmacies 
after the expiration of the same period of 
time without the following marking of the 
same height as above: “Preco de venda nas 
drogarias Cr$ (Sales price in drug stores 
Cr$—) or “Preco de venda nas farmacias 
Cr$—” (Sales price in pharmacies Crg—) 

Pharmaceutical preparations or specialties 
whose sales price in the drug stores or phar- 
macies is less than 3 cruzeiros are exempt 
from the marking requirement 

It is understood that the prices established 
by this order are for pharmaceutical products 
in their present conditioning and content 
and that any modification of these will im- 
ply an alteration of prices, subject to ap- 
proval of the Central Price Commiss'‘on. 

Margins above established for the 
trade are as follows: Drug stores, up to If 
cruzeiros, 20 percent; over 10 cruzeiros, 15 
percent; pharmacies, up to 10 cruzeiros, 3 
percent; over 10 cruzeiros and up to 2 
cruzeiros, 25 percent, over 20 cruzeiros, 20 


10 percent 


prices; and 
product must 
or prove that jt 


sales 


cost 


percent 


| . 
Costa Riea 
Commodity Controls 


Corn, Rice, and Beans: Minimum 
Prices Established.—Minimum prices to 
be effective from January 15, 1947, to 
January 15, 1948, have been established 
by the National Production Council of 
Costa Rica for the purchase of corn, rice, 
and beans, according to an official notice 
published in La Gaceta (official daily) of 
January 16, 1947. These prices are set 
up in accordance with a decree of De- 
cember 21, 1944, which provided that 
minimum prices be fixed annually over 
a 4-year period. 

The purchase prices established for 
these grains, placed in San Jose and 
effective after May 1, 1947, are as fol- 
lows: For first-quality, dry, clean corn, 
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including the sack, 18.75 colones per 
quintal; for first-class hulled rice, dry, 
clean, and odorless, including the sack, 
45 colones per quintal; and for dry, clean, 
first-quality beans, including the sack, 40 
colones per quintal. Some reduction in 
the above prices was granted by the 
decree for each preceding month or frac- 
tion thereof, in order to cover the inter- 
ests, insurance, storage charges, fumiga- 
tion, loss by spilling, torn sacks, and 
handling. 

The fixing of prices annually for these 
three important crops, which are the 
chief items of diet of the Costa Rican 
people, is reported by the Agricultural 
section of the National Bank of Costa 
Rica to have been very beneficial in that 
it has helped to assure a definite profit 
for the small farmer and has encouraged 
farm mechanization and planting of rice 
by large landowners. The National Pro- 
duction Council, operating through the 
National Bank, is now undertaking the 
construction of silos for grain storage. 
The completion of these storage facilities 
js expected to aid appreciably in main- 
taining a balance in basic food supplies. 
It will also help to reduce losses in stor- 
age of grains and, by concentrating stor- 
age supplies, will give the Council a better 
basis for estimating the need for exten- 
sion or contraction of rural credit op- 
erations in relation to specific 
production. 


crop 
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Biological, Food, and Similar Products 
Sale in Original Package Bearing Date of Er- 
piration Required Biological, food, and 
similar products which may be susceptible 
to modification of their action through lapse 
ftime must be offered for sale in the orig- 
inal package, with which are 
printed, in addition to the name and address 
f the laboratory, the date of expiration of 
eficacy and instructions for 
Executive decree No. 3, published July 16 
1947, amending subsection (h), article 1, of 
Executive decree No. 8 of September 8, 1945 


labels on 


their use, by 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENT PROMOTION OF FOREIGN 


TRADE 


The Czechoslovak Government is en- 
gaging in the promotion of the country’s 
foreign trade. According to a recent 
announcement by the Minister of For- 
eign Trade, activities are directed 
Mainly along three lines: Insurance of 
export credits. Import guaranties, and 
operations of the Equalization Fund. 

All export credit insurance risks are 
assumed by the Credit Insurance, 
Surety, and Mortgage Department of 
the People’s Enterprise Slavia, the coun- 
try’s only institution dealing with this 
lype of specialized insurance. Slavia 
iS @ successor to the Credit Insurance 
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Co. organized in Prague in 1937 for the 
purpose of insuring credit risks. It is, 
however, reimbursed by the Government 
for any losses incurred, through the in- 
strumentality of the Export Credit In- 
surance Fund. This fund is admin- 
istered jointly by the Ministries of For- 
eign Trade and Finance. 

Premiums on export credit insurance 
contracts range from 1 to 12 percent of 
the amount insured and the policyholder 
participates in the risk to the extent of 
as much as one-fourth of the sum 
involved. 

Closely linked with export credit in- 
surance are State guaranties covering 
claims arising from losses incurred by 
Czechoslovak exporters when dealing 
with foreign governments or foreign pub- 
lic corporations. A reasonable propor- 
tion of such losses is reimbursed by the 
Government when the transaction in 
question is deemed to have been made in 
the national interest. Such a guaranty 
is likewise granted in cases of claims 
against private persons or companies 
abroad backed by banks of issue or other 
collateral. Losses amounting to less than 
35 percent of the principal must, how- 
ever, be borne by the exporter himself. 

Arrangements similar to those out- 
lined for exports apply to Czechoslovak 
imports. In the case of imports, how- 
ever, the State assumes the entire risk. 

The Equalization Fund, established by 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade in Prague, 
is administered by a commission consist- 
ing of one representative from each of 
the following Ministries: Foreign Trade, 
Finance, Industry, Food, Agriculture, and 
Foreign Affairs. The commission also 
includes representatives of the central 
accounting, control, and price-fixing au- 
thorities, the National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia, and the deputies of the agen- 
cies concerned in Bratislava. 

The fund’s capital is made up, on one 
hand, of residual sums transferred to the 
fund from the former Commercial 
Transfer Fund of the Central Association 
of Industry in Prague, and on the other, 
from sums paid into the fund through 
the operation of provisions relating to 
higher-than-average export profits. The 
main function of the fund is the equal- 
ization of losses incurred in the course 
of exporting and importing transactions. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hay and Similar Products: Import Regula- 
tions.—Shipments of hay and similar prod- 
ucts imported into the Dominican Republic 
must be examined at the port of entry by 
the plant quarantine inspectors, according 
to presidential decree No. 4488 of July 18, 
1947, published in La Nacion dated July 19 


1947. The new legislation further provides 
that each importation of such products must 
be accompanied by a certificate from a com- 
petent authority in the country of origin, 
indicating that the product is not from an 
infected area. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement with Tur- 
key Terminated.—The trade and payments 
agreement of June 15, 1946, between Finland 
and Turkey was terminated June 15, 1947, by 
a notice given by the Turkish Government 
on April 15, according to a report from the 
U. S. Embassy, Ankara, dated July 3. The 
credit balance of more than $1,000,000 in 
Turkey’s favor is to be settled by the impor- 
tation of pit props from Finland and by the 
acceptance of Finnish Treasury bonds to be 
issued on December 15, 1947. 


| See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
17, 1946, for original announcement of agree- 
ment. | 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 
WUERTTEMBERG-BADEN EXPORT CONTRACTS 


Firms in Wuerttemberg-Baden have 
concluded foreign-trade contracts 
amounting to about $10,000,000 in the 
first 6 months of 1947, according to an 
announcement by the branch office of the 
Joint Export-Import Agency for Wuert- 
temberg-Baden, dated July 9, 1947. Up 
to the end of June, deliveries under these 
contracts totaled about $1,500,000. 


The commodities involved include 
chiefly printing machines and machinery 
for paper production and are destined 
for neighboring European countries, the 
United States, Argentina, Turkey, India, 
Lebanon, South Africa, and Canada. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Foreign Investment Still Subject to 
Military Control.—Under military govern- 
ment laws 52 and 53, Americans firms must 
obtain a license in order to invest capital 
in the U. S. Zone of Germany. However, 
no new investment of American or other 
foreign capital in Germany has been au- 
thorized in that zone since the occupation, 
according to a report from the Finance Divi- 
sion of the Office of Military Government for 
Germany (United States) dated July 9, 1947. 
Thus, for all practical purposes, there is a 
moratorium on new capital investment in 
the zone by non-German firms and banks. 

The recent announcement by the Finance 
Division of OMGUS that management ol 
property owned in the U.S. Zone by United 
Nations nationals may be transferred to cus- 
todians chosen by the owners does not imply 
that new capital investment in the Zone is 
permitted. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
issue of July 26, 1947, page 17.) 

New investments in other zones are also 
subject to license by the zone commander 
concerned. 

Marks Valid Legal Tender for All Debts.— 
The principle that German marks are valid 
for the payment of outstanding debts or as 
consideration for transactions by Germans 





in the four Laender of the U. S. Zone has 
been affirmed by amendment No. 1 to mili- 
tary government currency law No. 51, accord- 
ing to a report dated July 25, 1947, from the 
Finance Division of the Office of Military 
Government for Germany (United States). 

Military government officials have noted 
an increasing tendency among the German 
population to refuse the reichsmark as legal 
tender and to demand other means of com- 
pensation for payment of debt. The amend- 
ment, which became effective July 1, provides 
that obligations expressed in any type of 
German marks, including gold marks, or ac- 
cording to a sliding scale based on the price 
level, may be discharged, when due, by pay- 
ment of reichsmarks or Allied military gov- 
ernment marks. 

In enacting the amendment, it was em- 
phasized that the revival and enforcement 
of gold clauses and other stabilization clauses 
at the present time would be contrary to the 
American policy of maintaining the value of 
the reichsmark as legal tender. Gold clauses 
in contracts negotiated in Germany were 
made ineffective by a German ordinance pro- 
mulgated in 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift-Shipment Regulations in U. S. Zone, 
Summarized.—The present policy in the 
U.S. Zone of Occupation in Germany on gift 
packages is summarized below, according to 
a telegram of July 18, 1947, from OMGUS, 
Berlin, Germany: 

Individual gift shipments originating out- 
side Germany are permitted to enter and be 
distributed in the U. S. Zone of Occupation 
of Germany and in the U. S. Sector of Berlin 
only through the international parcel post 
under the existing regulations as to contents 
and weight. Gifts, except welfare shipments, 
sent through other channels, are not ac- 
cepted. Welfare shipments are defined as 
shipments of supplies made through non- 
German organizations, which have concluded 
agreements with OMGUS, for distribution to 
the most needy without cost to the ultimate 
recipient by approved German welfare agen- 
cies coordinated in the German Central Com- 
mittee (U. S. Zone). CARE and CRALOG 
are the only such organizations having agree- 
ments with OMGUS at the present time. 
CARE packages are also defined as approved 
welfare shipments. 

Under the present policy, the following 
types of shipments are not acceptable: 

(a) Individual packages packed by the 
donor shipped through a non-German com- 
mercial forwarding agency for delivery 
through a German forwarding agency; 

(b) Standardized gift packages ordered by 
the donor from a commercial agency outside 
Germany for delivery through a German 
forwarding agency; 

(c) Bulk quantities of gift-type commod- 
ities by an agency outside Germany to a 
German commercial agency for warehousing, 
packaging, and delivery upon receipt of in- 
structions from the foreign agency or donor; 

(d) Bulk shipments by the donor of gift- 
type commodities to a German distributing 
agency (private business, religious, fraternal 
or other nonprofit organization) for distribu- 
tion to employees, members or other bene- 
ficiaries. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement with Tur- 
key Again Extended.—The trade and pay- 
ments agreement of June 20, 1945, between 
Greece and Turkey, has been extended until 
September 20, 1947, according to a report 
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dated July 3, 1947, from the U. S. Embassy, 
Ankara. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
24, 1947, for previous announcement con- 
cerning agreement. | 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget of Interim Government.—The first 
budget to be presented by an Indian Minis- 
ter of Finance and to be passed upon by the 
interim government has been enacted into 
law for the fiscal period April 1, 1947, to 
March 31, 1948. 

Because of the proposed imposition of a 
special business income tax of 25 percent on 
all business profits and professional income 
exceeding 100,000 rupees, and the proposed 
institution of a capital-gains tax, the Gov- 
ernment’s budget proposals had been the 
object of widespread criticism from business 
and financial circles. The impact of this 
criticism is reflected in a reduction of the 
business-profits tax from 25 percent to 1625 
percent as finally enacted. Although the 
abolition of the salt tax is perhaps of more 
symbolic than real significance in terms of 
reduced cost to the consumer, it had wide 
popular appeal, marking the culmination 
of a campaign begun in 1930 by M. K. Gandhi 
The raising of the personal income-tax ex- 
emption from 2,000 rupees to 2,500 rupees 
affects only a limited number of middle-class 
people and it was felt by many that the 
3,000-rupee prewar exemption should have 
been restored 

As enacted into law, provision was made 
for the following primary taxation measures 

(a) Elimination of the duty on salt manu- 
factured in or imported into India; 

(b) Continuation of the temporary export 
duty on raw cotton and of the increased ex- 
port duties on raw jute and jute manufac- 
tures; 

(c) Increase of the export duty on tea from 
2 annas per pound to 4 annas; 

(d) Increase in income-tax exemptions 
from 2,000 rupees to 2,500 rupees. Tax rates 
remain unchanged. A rearrangement of the 
gradient of surtaxes, however, has resulted in 
increased taxation of personal incomes ex- 
ceeding 25,000 rupees; 

(e) Institution of a business-profits tax 
of 162, percent on taxable income exceeding 
100,000 rupees or on 6 percent of capital in- 
vestment, whichever is greater, with varying 
abatements for different size firms. The 6 
percent provision was not in the original 
budget proposal and, together with the re- 
duction from the proposed 25 percent to 162, 
percent, reflects the impact of business criti- 
cism. This tax is similar in form to the 
excess-profits tax, which was abolished last 
year, and covers professions and vocations, 
which were exempt under the excess profits 
tax. The new tax applies to income accruing 
between April 1, 1946, and March 31, 1947 

(f{) Institution of a capital-gains tax on 
capital profits exceeding 15,000 rupees. The 
tax is confined to property other than agri- 
cultural land, its main application being to 
dealings in shares, commodities, or futures. 
The tax applies to capital gains realized sub- 
sequent to March 31, 1946. 

(g) Increase of the corporation supertax 
from 1 anna to the rupee to 2 annas. 

These provisions for new or increased taxa- 
tion would meet 70 percent of an estimated 
budget deficit of 567,100,000 rupees. Revenue 
for 1947-48 at existing levels of taxation is 
estimated at 2,794,200,000 rupees, with total 
expenditures estimated at 3,278,800,000 
rupees. The difference between the resultant 
deficit and the total estimated deficit of 


567,100,000 rupees is accounted for largely by 
the loss of 92,500,000 rupees through the 
elimination of the salt tax. The unusual] 
peacetime expenditure for defense Purposes 
amounting to 58 percent of total estimated 
expenditures, is ascribed to the cost of dis. 
posal of military supplies and to the Settle. 
ment of the military account with Great 
Britain. It was recognized that the esti- 
mated revenue from customs may be reduced 
as a result of the reciprocal trade negotiations 
at Geneva, but it was hoped that adequate 
compensation would be realized through 
trade concessions made by other countries, 

The Finance Member pointed out that, 
whereas the incidence of the salt tax on the 
consumer is light, the Government had pre- 
viously been unable to dispense with the tax 
because of its important contribution to total 
Government revenue. The fact that the 
present proportion of salt tax revenue to the 
total is comparatively small has permitteg 
the popular step which the Government has 
now taken. The Finance Member stated that 
the Government's interest in the salt indus. 
try has shifted from emphasis on obtaining 
revenue to promoting the development of 
the industry to the point of self-sufficiency 
Although withdrawing the salt duty, the 
Government will continue its own produc- 
tion of salt, retain control over organized 
production, and purchase or control all im. 
ported salt Government control will also 
include the control of maximum wholesale 
and retail prices 

The Government intends to expend 173.- 
500,000 rupees on the subsidization of food 
imports and on the indirect subsidization of 
domestic food production. ‘The cornerstone 
of our economic policy,’ said the Finance 
Member, “is to maintain strict control over 
the prices of the basic necessities of life, food. 
and cloth, so as to stabilize them at reason- 
able levels and keep them within the pur- 
chasing power of the poorest sections of the 
population.” 

The budget speech also announced the de- 
cision to nationalize the Reserve Bank of 
India and to control speculation on the stock 
market and on the commodity and bullion 
exchanges. With regard to India’s sterling 
balances, emphasis was placed upon the ne- 
cessity for restricting expenditures against 
such balances to essential consumer items 
and particularly to capital equipment so as 
to promote the creation of productive assets 
The decline of sterling balances from a peak 
of £1,300,000,000 on April 5, 1946, to £1,204,- 
000,000 on January 31, 1947, was ascribed to 
the heavy imports of food grains, fertilizers 
and stores on Government account, and of 
essential consumer goods, as well as to the 
continued repatriation of British capital in 
India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prohibited Imports.—As part of India’s re- 
cently announced import policy (see page 
15 of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 12, 
1947), approximately 200 items are included 
in a list for which no import licenses will 
be granted. The list is reproduced herewith, 
with slight revisions for the sake of brevity. 
Copies also may be obtained from the British 
Commonwealth Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or from any field office 
of the Department of Commerce. The list 
of goods follows: 


Iron, steel, or brass expanded metal 

Perforated steel sheets 

Nonferrous pipe fittings 

Copper-wire netting up to 24-inch mesh 

Aluminum utensils 

Brass sail eye-lets 

Brass-wire netting and gage up to 34-inch 
mesh 
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packs for withering of tea leaf. 

Twist drills and reamers of the type manu- 
factured in India. 

Grinding wheels (ordinary). 

Manual-operated pumps and parts, ex- 
cluding stirrup pumps. 

Electric light bulbs, household type. 

Electrical copper and other wires and 
cables. 

Electric fans and parts. 

Flashlight batteries. 

Tipping wagons. 

Animals, live. 

Bacon and ham. 

Coral, unprepared 

Cowries. 


Shells. 
Plants, living, not otherwise specified. 


Rubber stamps. 

Vegetables, all sorts, excluding potatoes. 

Currants. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Cardamoms and pepper. 

Nutmegs. 

Chilies, ginger, and mace, unground 

Vanilla beans 

Grain. 

Flour, including sago flour and tapioca 
flour 

Sago and tapioca 

Rubber seeds 

Fodder, bran, and pollards 

Stick lac or seed lac 


Opium. 

Cinchona bark 

Lard. 

Vegetable nonessential olls, including 


groundnut and linseed oils 

Isinglass, canned or bottled 

Animal oils 

Isinglass, canned or bottled 

Sugar. 

Molasses 

Confectionery 

Sugar-candy 

Biscuits and cakes 

Vegetable product, jams, jellies, and mar- 
malades 

Pickles, chutnies, sauces, and condiments, 
canned or bottled 

Fruit juices 

Fruits and vegetables, canned and bottled 

All sorts of food and drink not otherwise 
specified 

Fermented liquors 

Wines 

Brandy, gins, and whisky 

Spirits excluding essences containing spirit 
used for the manufacture of beverages 
not otherwise specified in this schedule 

Perfumed spirits 

Bitters and rum 

Denatured spirit 

Vinegar in casks or bottles 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

China clay 

The following building and engineering 
materials; namely, chalk, lime, and clay 

Cement, except white portland cement. 

Stone prepared as for road surfacing 

Marble and stone not otherwise specified 

Alkaloids of opium and their derivatives 

Toilet requisites and perfumery, not other- 
wise specified. 

Soap. 

Metal polish. 

Candles. 

Glue, except belt dressings 

Fireworks including those specially pre- 
pared as danger or distress lights for 
the use of ships. 

Matches, undipped splints and veneers 

Hides, skins, fur skins, and unwrought 
leather. 

Manufactures of leather 

Firewood 
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Furniture and cabinetware, not otherwise 
specified, excluding mouldings. 

Aluminum tea-chest linings, and tea 
chests containing aluminum. 

Furniture of wickerwork or bamboo. 

Paper, except cigarette paper and coated 
art paper. 

Trade catalogs and advertising circulars 
imported by packet, book, or parcel post. 

Newspapers, old in bags and bales. 

Steel pens. 

Fountain-pen and pencil sets. 

Fountain pens (complete). 

Lead pencils. 

Copying and colored pencils. 

Slate pencils. 

School slates. 

Prints, engravings, and pictures (including 
photographs and picture postcards). 

Silk yarn, including thrown silk warps and 
yarn, spun from silk waste and noils. 

Silk sewing thread. 

Twist and yarn of flax or jute. 

Fabrics, not otherwise specified, containing 
more than 90 percent of silk, including 
such fabrics embroidered with synthetic- 
fiber threads. 

Fabrics, not otherwise specified, containing 
more than 90 percent of synthetic-fiber 
yarns. 

Cotton mosquito and sandfly netting 

Fabrics, not otherwise specified, contain- 
ing more than 10 percent and not more 
than 90 percent silk. 

Fabrics, not otherwise specified, containing 
not more than 10 percent silk, but more 
than 10 percent and not more than 90 
percent of synthetic-fiber yarns. 

Fabrics containing gold or silver thread. 

Textile manufactures, the following arti- 
cles in column 1 when made wholly or 
mainly of any of the fabrics specified in 
column 2: 


Column 1 Column 2 


(1) More than 
90 percent cot- 


Bed sheets. 
Bed spreads. 


Bolster cases ton. 
Counterpanes. (2) More than 
Table cloths 90 percent silk. 
Tray cloths. (3) More than 
Bed covers 90 percent 
Table covers rayon. 
Dusters. (4) 10 to 90 per- 


Glass cloths cent silk. 
Handkerchiefs (5) 10 to 90 per- 


Napkins. cent rayon, 
Pillow cases but not more 
Pillow slips than 10 per- 
Scarves cent silk. 
Shirts (6) 50 to 90 per- 
Shawls cent cotton, 
Cotton sacks but not more 
Towels than 10 per- 
Umbrella cover- cent of silk, 
ings rayon, or wool. 


(7) Cotton § sa- 
teens, sateen- 
weave Italians, 
velvets, and 
velveteens. 


Fents of mosquito and sandfly netting 

Fents, being bona fide remnants of piece 
goods or other fabrics, not exceeding 2, 
yards in length, of the materials num- 
bered (2), (3), (4), and (5) in column 2, 
above. 

Fents, being bona fide remnants of silk and 
synthetic-fiber, piece goods, pure or 
mixed, not exceeding 4 yards in length. 

Ribbons. 

Blankets and rugs, excluding blankets and 
rugs made wholly or mainly from syn- 
thetic-fiber yarns. 

Woolen carpets, floor rugs, ruffle cloth, 
shawl cloth, shawls and lohia, and all 
other manufactures of wool, including 
felt. 


Cotton braids of cords, the following, 
namely, ghoonsis and muktakesis. 

Jute manufacturers, including second- 
hand or used gunny bags or cloth made 
of jute. 

Hemp manufacturers. 

Oilcloth and floorcloth. 

Mats and mattings, including those of 
coir. 

Coir fiber and coir yarn. 

Socks and stockings made wholly or 
mainly from silk or synthetic-fiber 
yarns. 

Cotton apparel, including knitted. 

Lace and embroidery. 

Official uniforms as worn on duty by offi- 
cers of the armed forces of the British 
Empire and of the United States of 
America. 

Waterproofed clothing. 

Haberdashery, millinery, and drapery. 

Apparel and hosiery not otherwise specified. 

Uniforms and accoutrements pertaining 
thereto, imported by a public servant for 
his personal use. 

Insignia and badges of official British and 
foreign orders. 

Boots and shoes, not containing rubber. 

Uppers for boots and shoes unless entirely 
made of leather. 

Hats, caps, bonnets, and hattersware not 
otherwise specified. 

Parasols, sunshades, and umbrellas. 

Articles made of stones or marble. 

Tiles other than glass. 

Earthenware, china and porcelain, all sorts 
including tea cups, coffee cups, saucers, 
teapots, sugar-bowls, jugs having a Ca- 
pacity of more than 10 ounces, and 
plates, more than 5'4 inches in diameter. 

Glass and glassware including glass table- 
ware and tumblers. 

Lacquered ware. 

Glass bangles, glass beads, and false 
pearls. 

Precious stones, unset, excluding dia- 
monds in all forms. 

Pearls, unset. 

Silver plate and silver manufactures, all 
sorts not otherwise specified. 

Silver thread and wire (including so-called 
gold and thread and wire mainly made 
of silver) and silver-leaf, including also 
imitation gold and silver thread and 
wire, lametta and metallic spangles and 
articles of like nature, of whatever 
metal made. 

Gold plate, gold-leaf and gold manufac- 
tures, all sorts not otherwise specified. 
Articles, other than surgical instruments, 

plated with gold or silver. 

Jewelry and jewels. 

Empty drums and barrels returned by 
steamship companies to oil companies in 
India. 

Chemical or imitation gold known by any 
name, such as, “New Gold” “Star 
Gold,” “Orient Gold,” etc. 

Domestic hardware and stoves. 

Enameled ironware. 

Garden tools. 

Zip fasteners. 

Buckets of tin or galvanized iron. 

Cutlery, all sorts not otherwise specified, 
including safety-razor blades. 

Metal furniture and cabinetware. 

Domestic refrigerators (complete). 

Radios. 

Motor omnibuses and chassis. 

Motortrucks, complete. 

Truck chassis. 

Motorcars. 

Motorcycles and motorscooters. 

Carriages and carts which are not me- 
chanically propelled, not otherwise spec- 
ified. 

Cycles (other than motorcycles) imported 
entire or in sections. 
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Instruments, apparatus, and appliances 
imported by a passenger as part of his 
personal baggage, and in actual use by 
him in the exercise of his profession or 
calling. 

Talking machines, parts, and records. 

Musical instruments and parts. 

Percussion caps. 

Firearms and parts, ammunition, and mil- 
itary stores. 

(Note: The following items are exempted 
from prohibition: Arms, forming part of 
military equipment of officers and noncom- 
missioned officers of foreign armies detailed 
for training at army schools of instruction 
in India.) 

Coral, prepared. 

Ivory, manufactured, not otherwise speci- 

fied. 

Bangles and beads, not otherwise specified. 

Brushes and brooms, except toilet brushes. 

Toys, games, playing cards, requisites for 
games and sports, bird shot, toy cannons, 
air guns and air pistols, and bows and 
arrows; excluaing rubber balls, balloons, 
and toys. 

Buttons, metal. 

Smokers’ requisites, excluding tobacco and 
matches 

Postage stamps, used or unused. 

Leather, artificial, manufactures of. 

Synthetic stones 

Pulse. 

Fish oil, including whale oil not otherwise 
specified, excluding cod-liver oil 

Fish oil and whale oil hardened and hydro- 
genated. 

Anti-plague serum. 

Rubber tires and tubes and other manu- 
factures of rubber not otherwise speci- 
fied, excluding apparel and boots and 
shoes. 

Tires and tubes, prophylactics, hot-water 
bottles, nipples, soles and heels, and other 
rubber goods manufactured in India. 


Capital-Goods Licenses No Longer Auto- 
matically Revalidated.—Automatic revalida- 
tion of expired Indian import licenses for 
capital goods and heavy electrical plants has 
been discontinued. Holders of expired li- 
censes which were valid through June 30 
must now apply for revalidation if they still 
wish to make shipment. However, where 
existing licenses have been granted with a 
period of validity beyond June 30, these li- 
censes are valid for the period specified, and 
no action for revalidation is necessary. Ap- 
plications for revalidation of expired licenses 
must be accompanied by evidence that firm 


orders have been placed abroad and that 
suppliers have asked for an extension of 
time. 


Jamaica, B. W. 1 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tax on Commercial Travelers.—According 
to Jamaican law, a commercial traveler from 
abroad must pay a tax of £25 unless he has 
a resident representative who has registered 
in the Collector General’s office at least 6 
months in advance of the arrival of the 
commercial traveler. 

For a while during the war this require- 
ment apparently was overlooked, and until 
recently some modification of the law seemed 
likely. However, it is now being enforced, 
and United States exporters are urged to 
instruct representatives in Jamaica to reg- 
ister their agencies immediately with the 
Collector General in Kingston. Such regis- 
tration, under the existing law, will exempt 
commercial travelers from the payment of 
the £25 tax if the registration occurs 6 months 
in advance of the traveler’s arrival. 
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Martinique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cattle for Breeding Purposes and Certain 
Foodstuffs: Import Tax Reduced.—The im- 
port tax imposed in Martinique on imports 
of whatever origin intended for domestic 
consumption was reduced from 3 percent ad 
valorem to 0.1 percent ad valorem on Cattle 
for breeding purposes, animal fats other than 
fish fats, edible oils (peanut, copra, cotton- 
seed, maize, sesame, and soybean), and wheat 
flour, according to executive order No. 1411, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Mar- 
tinique, July 25, 1946. 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MENICO CITY 
(Dated July 31, 1947) 


The outstanding events in the eco- 
nomic field during July were the de- 
crees of July 11 of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment suspending the importation of 
certain commodities and _ increasing 
duties on others. The import suspension 
action, which had been foreshadowed 
by a mounting trade deficit which had 
reached 545,000,000 pesos by the end of 
May, was taken to conserve the dwin- 
dling dollar-exchange reserves of Mex- 
ico. Details of the commodities affected 
and a complete discussion of the proce- 
dure established to implement the pro- 
visions of the decree were published on 
pages 20-22 of the July 19 issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Immediate 
public reaction to the decree was an 
incipient panic in the purchase of for- 
eign exchange and of the affected com- 
modities. However, by mid-month the 
informative announcements of the Min- 
istries of Finance and National Econ- 
omy had given the public a _ better 
understanding of the situation and nor- 
mal conditions again prevailed. It was 
emphasized that no essential articles 
had been affected and that there were 
ample stocks in Mexico of the prohibited 
“luxury” items. Many of the principal 
stores cooperated and signs appeared in 
the windows of retail establishments 
stating that they were collaborating with 
the Government by maintaining pre- 
vious price levels. The Comisi6n Na- 
cional de Importaciones, set up by the 
decree to regulate imports, reports that 
its labors are progressing smoothly and 
that there is no backlog of applications. 
At this writing, the feeling exists in in- 
formed circles that the operation of the 
decree, while putting an immediate 
damper on some commercial activity, 
will in the long run prove beneficial. 

Another situation of importance, es- 
pecially to the Federal District, is the 
extreme shortage of electric power. 
Rainfall in the immediate vicinity has 
been unusually light so far this season, 


with the result that the reservoirs syp. 
plying hydroelectric power are so low 
that the Government has had to resop; 
to rationing. The first efforts at stag. 
gered rationing proved to be completely 
unworkable in industrial establishments 
and were abandoned within a few days, 
A later and now current regulation re. 
quires both domestic and industrial users 
to reduce consumption by 40 percent, 
based on the June 1947 readings. Hours 
during which industry must conserve 
power have been worked out to spread the 
peak load; “white-way” lighting is ge. 
verely limited; no movies before 5:09 
p. m.; refrigeration only for food pres. 
ervation; domestic lighting restricted to 
not more than one 60-watt bulb per room, 
Workers complained, under the first reg. 
ulation, at being paid for only partial 
shifts and management alleged force 
majeure. Under the present regulation, 
the problem of partial shifts has disap. 
peared, and many industrialists have 
agreed to take care of their labor forces 
by advancing all or part of their cuys- 
tomary earnings, to be repaid when work- 
ing conditions have again 
normal. 

Business conditions generally, as to 
domestic trade, show little improvement. 
and continue at a low ebb. Except for 
the small flurry of buying mentioned in 
the first paragraph which involved prin- 
cipally the restricted items, retail sales 
showed the effect of buyer resistance. 
There was some easing off of bank credits 
for industrial purposes, but commercial 
establishments with ample inventories 
found little sympathy in their applica- 
tions for loans. The wholesale price in- 
dex for June stood at 297.1, a drop of 2 
points from the May figure but still con- 
siderably higher than the June 1946 
figure of 282.4. The trend, however, has 
been downward since the beginning of 
the year. International trade continues 
to show a sizable balance adverse to Mex- 
ico. June preliminary figures indicate 
a probable adverse balance of 100,000,- 
000 pesos. Banking institutions have 
not been restricted in their exchange 
transactions and there is no control, offi- 
cial or otherwise, but it is anticipated 
that the import embargo effected by the 
Government in its decree of July 11 will 
have a salutary effect in the conserva- 
tion of exchange reserves. 

Informed circles anticipate that the 
tourist trade will improve during the 
next month or two, following the pattern 
of previous years and especially of the 
past few months. It is estimated that 
tourists arriving in Mexico by all means 
of travel during May were 17,000 and in 
June 25,000. Tourist automobiles were 
estimated at 3,500 for May and 5,400 
for June. 

Construction activities continue on 4 
lessened scale, and there is some unem- 
ployment in the building and associated 
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trades. Labor, in general, has offered no 
problem. A few small strikes have oc- 
curred, but these have been quickly set- 
tled, and there has been no widespread 
agitation such as to result in industrial 
disruption. 

Preliminary reports indicate that 
weather conditions during July were un- 
favorable to much of the country’s agri- 
culture and that conditions at the end 
of the month were much less favorable 
than at the end of June. 

Dry weather in some principal corn- 
producing districts throughout July re- 
sulted in sharp deterioration of the crop, 
and conditions at the end of the month 
indicate that the 1947 harvest might be 
as much as 20 percent below the near- 
record harvest forecast at the end of 
June of 2,500,000 metric tons. If condi- 
tions do not improve substantially dur- 
ing the remainder of the 1947 season it is 
probable that Mexico will have to import 
substantial quantities of corn in 1948. 

The 1947 wheat crop is still forecast 
at 425,000 metric tons. Supplies of wheat 
available to mills during July were sub- 
stantially below requirements, but as a 
result of better distribution and advanced 
marketing of 1947-crop wheat, the sup- 
ply situation was not as critical as during 
part of July 1946 when most of the coun- 
try’s mills were closed for lack of wheat 
and many bakeries were without flour. 

Prospects at the end of July indicated 
an increase in rice acreage for 1947 which 
with normal yields would produce a crop 
somewhat in excess of Mexico’s require- 
ments. Stocks of 1946 crop rice in the 
country are not large, but in anticipation 
of increased 1947 production there are 
indications that as much as 20,000 tons 
or more may be available for export be- 
fore the end of 1947. 

Weather conditions during July were 
unfavorable to planting and growth of 
the 1947-48 bean crop, with the result 
that production may be below the rela- 
tively small 1946-47 crop. The country 
is now having to import some beans to 
supplement supplies from the 1946-47 
crop, and, with prospects for a_ short 
1947-48 crop, import requirements may 
be increased. 

Production of sugar for the 1946-47 
grinding season is still estimated at 610,- 
000 metric tons, and the present outlook 
indicates a still larger production for 
1947-48. Carry-over sugar at the begin- 
ning of the 1946-47 season was somewhat 
larger than previous years, which, to- 
gether with prospects for continued large 
domestic production, makes possible a 
substantial export. Semi-governmental 
agencies are now attempting to sell for 
export as much as 50,000 tons of refined 
sugar and 10,000 or more tons of “pilon- 
cillo.” Some 30,000 tons of refined sugar 
were recently sold to Portugal, but the 
Portuguese buyers’ letter of credit ex- 
Pired before shipment of the order cou'd 
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be arranged. It is understood that the 
sale is being renegotiated. 

Pineapple growers have been very dis- 
appointed in the sale of Mexico’s 1947 
record crop of 92,000 metric tons. Prices 
f. o. b. Laredo and Brownsville during 
late June and July dropped to as low as 
US$30 per metric ton compared with an 
average of about US$110 received for the 
1946 crop. Market demands for con- 
sumption in United States and Mexico as 
fresh fruit and sales to canneries were 
far below supplies available during the 
extremely short marketing season which 
resulted from most of the crop’s ripening 
within a relatively short period, and it is 
estimated that about one-third of the 
crop has been allowed to rot in the fields. 
In view of the difficult market situation, 
the Ministry of Finance abolished all ex- 
port taxes on fresh pineapples in decrees 
of June 29 and July 1, 1947. This late 
action by the Government will give no 
relief to growers this season. 

Current reports continue to indicate 
that the 1946-47 coffee crop was some- 
what below the 1945-46 crop Officially 
estimated at 54,400 metric tons. Prices 
remained high during July, and exports 
continued active. Exports from Vera- 
cruz for the quarter ended June 30, 1947, 
as indicated by consular invoices, totaled 
16,147 bags valued at US$355,495. 

The foot-and-mouth-disease cam- 
paign is progressing satisfactorily 
though slowly. The slaughter of work 
oxen is causing difficulties for the small 
farmers, but it is expected that the re- 
placement program will provide relief, 


Commodity Controls 


Resolution Authorizes Subsidy for Pur- 
chase of Domestic Wool.—A Mexican 
Presidential resolution, issued April 21, 
1947, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 8, authorized the payment of a 
subsidy to woolen-textile manufacturers 
and other entities for their purchase of 
domestic wool in the grease. The sub- 
sidy, amounting to 1.50 pesos per kilo- 
gram of such domestic wool purchased 
at officially fixed prices, is payable in cash 
or may be applied against import duties 
assessable on wool imported under tariff 
fractions 1.24.04, 1.24.05, and 1.24.06. 

To qualify for this subsidy, the follow- 
ing requirements must be fulfilled: 

(1) Textile manufacturers must prove 
that they belong to the Chamber of the 
Textile Industry. Processors must prove 
that they are members of the Chamber 
of Manufacturing Industry or other sim- 
ilar association. 

(2) Brokers must prove that they have 
acted as such for at least the two imme- 
diately preceding years and that, in their 
purchases of wool in the grease from 
small producers, they have bought at the 
official price with a discount no greater 
than 10 percent. 


(3) Tanneries must prove, through 
copies of their registration in the Na- 
tional Chamber of Tanning Industry, 
that they handle sheepskins, that they 
are authorized for such activity by the 
Ministry of National Economy, and that 
they have paid for the wool attached to 
the skins at the official price, less a max- 
imum discount of 10 percent. 

Proof of eligibility of the subsidy was 
to be provided within 2 months after 
April 15, 1947. 

The administration of the subsidy is 
the responsibility of the Office of Control! 
and Supervision of Subsidies, Bureau of 
Financial Studies, Ministry of Finance 
and Public Credit. 

The subsidy was declared to be effec- 
tive retroactively to March 1, 1947. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales-Tax Rates Increased: New Luxury 
Taz Established.—The rates of the sales tax 
which applies on most commercial transac- 
tions in the Netherlands, including imports, 
were increased, effective July 1, 1947, by a 
law of June 6, 1947, published as Staatsblad 
H 171, and certain luxury goods were made 
Subject to luxuary tax, by this law and by a 
supplementary decree of June 25, 1947, pub- 
lished as Staatsblad H 188. 

All shipments not designated for use by 
a businessman for and in his enterprise are 
now subject to a sales tax of 6 percent in- 
stead of the former 4 percent, and the rate 
for all other taxable transactions, includirz 
most commercial transactions, has been ad- 
vanced from 2 percent ad valorem to 3 per- 
cent. The rate for sales transactions by 
wholesalers residing in the Netherlands 
remains unchanged at one-half of 1 percent 
ad valorem. 

A number of vitally needed commodities 
are exempt, on the manufacturer’s, as well 
as On the wholesale and retail, level. These 
commodities include: Potatoes, bread, fruit 
(unless frozen or preserved), fresh, salted, 
dried, or refrigerated vegetables (except 
frozen and canned), milk, grain, and grain 
flour (unless further processed). 

An additional number of commodities are 
exempt on the manufacturer’s and whole- 
saler’s level only, whereas certain of the so- 
called utility goods are exempt from the tax 
only when shipped by the manufacturer. 

All craft weighing more than 100 kilo- 
grams (except pleasure craft) and transport 
airplanes used chiefly on international routes 
have been exempted from the sales tax under 
the new regulations. Heretofore only sea- 
going vessels were exempted from this tax. 

The sales tax on imported butter and on 
internal shipments of butter by domestic 
producers has been increased from 2.5 per- 
cent to 3.5 percent. The rate on gasoline 
(benzine) imports has been raised to 3.75 
percent from 2.5 percent, but retail sales of 
gasoline continue to be exempt from the sales 
tax. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 27, 1946.) 

On exports from the Netherlands the re- 
fundable portion of the sales tax has been 
increased, and the formalities connected 
with claims for such refunds have been 
simplified. 

The new luxury tax of 15 percent ad 
valorem is effective July 1, 1947, and applies 
on all imports and on shipments by the 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


DEMAND FOR MOTOR VEHICLES, URUGUAY 


Motor vehicles in operation in Uru- 
guay as of January 1, 1947, included 
47,800 passenger cars (49.4 percent of 
United States-Canadian makes); 19,000 
trucks (60.5 percent United States- 
Canadian); 1,550 busses (20.3 percent 
United States-Canadian); 650 truck 
trailers (72.3 percent United States- 
Canadian); and 1,809 motorcycles and 
three-wheeled vehicles (38.6 percent 
United States-Canadian). 

Passenger cars in use at the end of 
the war were in poor condition, with the 
exception of 12,000 models in the 1935— 
42 group. This situation has been some- 
what relieved by the arrival during the 
past year of an increasing quantity of 
spare parts. 

In addition to the sharp increase in 
potential demand for new cars, as a re- 
sult of rapid deterioration and wear 
during the war, the demand for cars has 
been augmented by increased industrial 
activity and the improved economic con- 
dition of the buying public. 

Prices average about 10 percent higher 
than in 1941. Present conditions favor 
the sale of any well-known car, but the 
greatest demand is reported to be in the 
low-price range. In the order of prefer- 
ence, the most popular types of cars in 
Uruguay are the four-door sedan, two- 
door sedan, two-seated coupé, and the 
convertible. The Diesel motor is said 
to be popular in both busses and trucks. 

The sales outlook is materially modi- 
fied by the shortage of dollar exchange. 


Beverages 


SALES FIGURES, 1946, FINLAND 


During 1946 the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages in Finland included 15,946,100 
liters (1  liter=1.0567 quarts) of 
“schnapps,” 3,193,700 liters of other 
strong beverages, 1,505,800 liters of wines, 
and 27,000 liters of malt beverages, ac- 
cording to the Finnish press. Sales of 
“schnapps” have increased by 95.8 per- 
cent, and other strong beverages by 53.2 
percent, as compared with 1938 figures. 
Sales of wines, because of reduced pro- 
duction, declined by 18.5 percent and 
malt beverages by 99.9 percent. It has, 
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accordingly, been possible to produce 
only 0.1 percent of the peacetime quan- 
tity of malt beverages. 

WINE PRODUCTION AND EXPortTs, TUNISIA 


Wine production in Tunisia in 1947 is 
estimated at 550,000 to 600,000 hecto- 
liters (1 hectoliter—26.42 gallons), ac- 
cording to a report by the “Office du Vin 
de Tunisie.”” Output in 1946 was 548,628 
hectoliters, and the prewar average for 
1930-39 was 1,438,300 hectoliters. 

The smaller postwar output is attri- 
buted chiefly to the greatly reduced area 
planted in wine grapes, as a result of the 
uprooting of vines affected by phylloxera. 
Areas planted to wine grapes in Tunisia 
have steadily decreased from 42,000 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) prior 
to World War II, to 25,000 hectares in 
1945-46 and 23,000 in 1946-47. Areas 
replanted with American vines during 
the period 1938-47 total 6,500 hectares. 

Domestic consumption of wine totaled 
440,000 hectoliters during the 1945—46 
crop year, and is estimated at 380,000 
hectoliters in 1946-47. The falling off 
is attributed to higher prices effective 
since October 1946. 

Commercialized stocks of wine in 
Tunisia on April 22, 1947, approximated 
200,000 hectoliters, of which about 
135,000 hectoliters is to be held for local 
consumption and the remainder will be 
exported to France. 

No official statistics of wine exports or 
imports are available. According to the 
Office du Vin de Tunisie, wine exports 
this season are to be made to France 
almost exclusively. Foreign countries 
are not in a position to offer the rela- 
tively high prices paid by French buyers. 

There have been no changes in the 
prices since October 26, 1846. The re- 
tail price of an ordinary red wine aver- 
aging 12 degrees is 16.50 francs per liter, 
or about 13 cents per quart. Prior to 
October 1946, the same was sold at 12 
francs per liter or about 9 cents per 
quart. 

It is understood that the finer Tu- 
nisian wines officially priced at 2,000 
francs per hectoliter are being purchased 
by French buyers at 5,000 francs, freight 
to France not included. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Australia’s imports of drugs, chemicals, 
and fertilizers in the period July 1946- 






February 1947 were worth £5,670,000, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica. 
tion. Exports of these materials in the 
same period were valued at £A3,368,009, 


PRODUCTION IN U.S. ZONE OF Austria 


Production of heavy chemicals in the 
United States Zone of Austria in March 
1947 decreased as a result of the reduced 
output of soda ash. The industry Op- 
erated at 46 percent of current capacity, 
as compared with 51 percent in Febry- 
ary and a 1946 high of 69 percent ip 
September. 

However, with a recovery in soda-ash 
output, production estimates for Apri] 
indicated an increase of about 55 percent 
over the March rate for heavy chemicals 
Limestone was available in larger quan- 
tities, and there were seasonal im- 
provements in the fuel, power, and labor 
situation 


BONE Exports, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of crude bones in the 
9-month period January—September 1946 
totaled 1,728 metric tons, worth $152,000, 
according to the Brazilian Ministry of 
Finance. The United States took 1,579 
tons. 


SUCCESSFUL USE oF DDT Sprays, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Great success has been reported from 
the use of DDT sprays to combat malaria 
in British Guiana, according to a for- ; 
eign chemical publication. It is hoped 
that by the end of 1947 80 percent of the 
population now exposed to malaria risks 
will be protected by the spraying of 
houses, factories, and other places. In 
the city of Georgetown, a belt of DDT- 
treated houses has been established. The 
houses are sprayed regularly every 8 
months, but it is expected that it will 
soon be possible to lengthen materially 
the intervals between sprayings. 





— ——, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RESEARCH LABORATORY 
APPROVED, Nova Scotia, CANADA 


The establishment of a regional re- 
search laboratory at Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, Canada, has been approved by the 
Canadian National Research Council, 
according to a foreign chemical publi- 
cation. The laboratory will be a part of 
Dalhousie University, and its activities | 
will be coordinated with those of the 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the 5-month period 
January-May 1947 were worth $33,530,- 
900, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. In the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946 they had a value of $27,855,- 


000. 
INCREASED USE OF FERTILIZER, CUBA 


Until recently, only a few commercial 
rice growers in Cuba have used fertilizer 
regularly, but the practice has shown 
good results and is being more widely 
adopted. In June, a grower applied fer- 
tilizer by air, using 5,000 pounds per 
caballeria (1 caballeria=33.2 acres). 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS AND COLORS, 
MADAGASCAR 


Madascar’s imports of chemicals in 
the period January-April 1947 amounted 
to 3,390 metric tons, worth $296,000, 
according to the Director of Customs. 

Imports of colors in the same period 
totaled 221 tons, worth $126,000. 


ERECTION OF COKE-OVEN AND BYPRODUCTS 
PLANT (SOUTH WALES), U. K. 


A coke-oven and byproduct p!ant cost- | 


ing more than £1,000,000 will be erected 
at Margram, South Wales, United King- 
dom, by the Guest Keen Baldwins Iron 
& Steel Co., according to a British pub- 
lication. The existing coking plant has 
54 ovens, and, with 60 new ovens, capac- 
ity of the plant will be increased to 2,000 
tons of coal daily. A complete byprod- 
uct recovery plant will be equipped to 
produce ammonium sulfate, crude and 
refined benzol and crude tar. 

This is believed to be the largest coke- 
oven contract ever undertaken in the 
United Kingdom and will form an im- 
portant part of the reconstruction pro- 
gram designed to make Margram one of 
the largest iron and steel centers in the 
country. 


Electrical 
Kquipment 


IMPORTS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS, PANAMA 


Inasmuch as electric motors are not 
manufactured in Panama, consumption 
and imports are equivalent. The num- 
ber of fractional-horsepower motors in 
use is three times that of the larger 
Stationary-type motors. 

Imports of electric motors were val- 
ued at $27,810 in 1946, compared with 
$16,053 in 1944, $7,230 in 1943, $14,787 
in 1942, and $39,511 in 1941. More than 
90 percent of the motors are supplied 
by the United States. Purchases for re- 
Placement purposes are expected to be 
high in 1947, if the merchandise is 
available, but the demand is expected to 
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continue to be negligible in view of Pan- 
ama’s limited industrial activity. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
COLUMBIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Sales of Colombian coffee during May, 
normally an active month, were only 
nominal this year. Exporters reported 
few buyers in the United States and only 
moderate sales to Europe. The average 
of Colombian coffee quotations in New 
York throughout May was 26.35 cents 
per pound, compared with 28.15 cents in 
April and 18.71 cents in May 1946. 

Exports during May 1947 amounted to 
360,979 bags, as compared with 354,422 
bags in the preceding month and 496,590 
bags in May 1946. Of the May 1947 ex- 
ports, the United States bought 339,489 
bags. 

From an average of more than 100,000 
bags of coffee exported weekly, ship- 
ments in the first week of June dropped 
to 43,804 compared with 74,926 bags ex- 
ported in the last week in May. 

According to the National Association 
of Coffee Exporters, June shipments are 
expected to total about 200,000 bags, 
compared with Colombia’s monthly 
coffee export average of 400,000 bags. 
At the end of June there was very little 
coffee awaiting export at Colombian 
ports. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE REPORT 


Coffee deliveries at Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, during the second quarter of 1947 
amounted to about 460 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, as compared with 1,917 bags 
in the corresponding period of 1946 and 
475 bags in the first quarter of 1947. 

Coffee producers expect the 1947 crop, 
though retarded, to yield about 230,000 
bags. 

Demand from the United States was 
practically nil during the second quarter 
of 1947, as a result of previous overpur- 
chasing and offers of finer-quality coffee 
from Brazil and Colombia. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the 
first 5 months of 1947 amounted to 
1,465,980 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) valued at $629,752, as compared 
with 3,420,596 kilograms valued at 
$1,012,541. 


CACAO EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Deliveries of cacao to the port of Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador, in June 1947 amounted to 
24,834 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) 
compared with 58,013 quintals in May 
1947 and 22,902 quintals in June 1946. 

Despite the fact that deliveries of cacao 
in June 1947 were 33,179 quintals less 
than in the preceding month, it is be- 


lieved that production in 1947 will be 
above the average of recent years. De- 
liveries in the first 6 months of 1947 
totaled 227,624 quintals, as compared 
with 163,547 quintals in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 

Exports of cacao in June 1947 totaled 
2,155,146 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), according to unofficial statis- © 
tics, of which the United States absorbed 
72 percent and Belgium 24 percent. 
Small lots went to Chile and Argentina. 

Exports of cacao from Ecuador in the 
first 5 months of 1947 totaled 10,035,032 
kilograms, valued at $6,892,434, as com- 
pared with 7,779,430 kilograms, valued at 
$1,994,706 in the corresponding period of 
1946. 


REHABILITATION OF CACAO INDUSTRY, GOLD 
COAST 


Although cacao exports from the Gold 
Coast have only once reached 300,000 
tons (in 1936), officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture hope that produc- 
tion will be increased sufficiently to 
again permit that level of exports, per- 
haps within the next 10 years, with the 
possibility of additional tonnage if mar- 
ket conditions are favorable. According 
to their figures, a normal year’s output 
is now about 210,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately 90,000 tons less than the 1936 
output. ‘(Production and export figures 
are approximately the same.) The de- 
cline in production is attributed to two 
causes—swollen-shoot devastation, 40,- 
000 tons lost; and yield declines attrib- 
uted to trees being planted on too easily 
exhaustible soil and also to nonreplace- 
ment of over-age trees, 50,000 tons lost. 
The decline is most noticeable in the 
Eastern Province, the cacao there being 
older and much more heavily infested 
with swollen shoot (virus disease) than 
elsewhere. 

The first efforts at restoring produc- 
tion are being directed toward checking 
the spread of swollen shoot. Provision 
was made in the 1947-48 budget for offi- 
cials to work on a combined soil survey 
and cutting-out campaign. 

Agricultural officials have indicated 
that the chief development will be in the 
Western Province, which now accounts 
for less than 10,000 tons, and the West 
African Cocoa Research Institute has 
already turned over to the Agriculture 
Department the first lot of improved 
seeds to be issued to farmers for replant- 
ing. These seeds are now being propa- 
gated, and some of them should be ready 
for distribution in 3 years’ time. 


Fruits 


APPLE AND PEAR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
DENMARK 


Danish 1947 apple and pear crops are 
expected to be somewhat smaller than 
those of 1946 which reached 162,000 and 
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Pro- 


21,000 metric tons, respectively. 
duction in 1946 was much larger than in 
1945, the apple crop being the largest on 
record. 

It was estimated that 12,000 tons of 
apples and pears could be exported from 


the large 1946 crops. Total exports for 
the calendar year 1946, however, ran 
closer to 4,609 tons, according to the 
Danish Fruit Growers Association, which 
holds the price-control system respon- 
sible for the small export. Under the 
system prevailing last year, best quality 
export apples brought the producers 
average returns lower than those re- 
ceived from domestic sales. This situ- 
ation appears to have resulted from the 
unwillingness of Swedish buyers to pay 
more than the domestic price for Danish 
apples. The Danish market, however, 
was sufficiently strong to absorb, at the 
maximum price, practicaily all of the 
apples available. 

Of the 1946 apple exports, Sweden took 
about 77 percent, Finland approximately 
15 percent, Danish possessions about 4 
percent, and the remainder went to Pal- 
estine, Malta, Belgium and Switzerland. 

Practically all 1946 imports of apples, 
1,858 metric tons, came from Australia. 
In the years 1941-45 practically no 
apples were imported into Denmark. In 
1939, the last year in which substantial 
apple imports were received, about 40 
percent came directly from the United 
States, 

The 1947 Danish export program con- 
templates the movement of 12,000 tons 
of apples, in partial fulfillment of trade- 
agreement commitments. In view of the 
tight foreign exchange situation, imports 
are expected to be smaller than in 1946. 


Grain and Products 
CURRENT RICE SITUATION, BRAZIL 


Production of rough rice in Brazil in 
1947 is expected to equal the 2,771,918 
metric tons produced in 1946, which was 
an all-time high. 

Domestic disappearance of rice in 1947 
probably will be somewhat less than in 
1946, when consumption reached a rec- 
ord level owing to an acute shortage of 
wheat flour. On the basis of official 
statistics, domestic disappearance of 
rough rice during 1946 amounted to 
1,802,178 metric tons. Supplies of flour 
are still scarce, but the situation has 
eased since the beginning of the year. 
On July 1, it appeared that rice would 
continue to be used as a substitute for 
wheat during all of 1947 and that con- 
sumption would be above that of 1945 
but slightly below 1946. 

During the first quarter of 1947 ex- 
ports of hulled rice from Sao Paulo and 
Rio Grande do Sul amounted to 58,712 
metric tons. The United Kingdom re- 
ceived more than 70 percent of these 
shipments, and Malay and Ceylon ac- 
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counted for practically all the remainder. 

According to the Brazilian Institute of 
Geography, stocks of rice in Brazil totaled 
385,174 metric tons, on a rough-rice 
basis, as of December 31, 1946. Location 
of the largest stocks was as follows: Rio 
Grande do Sul, 134,685 tons; Sao Paulo, 
134,336 tons; and Minas Gerais, 50,238 
tons. Indications are that high domestic 
consumption and exports have reduced 
the stocks (which were carried over from 
the 1946 harvest) to an insignificant level 
by the middle of 1947. 

If the bulk of the 1947 crop is mar- 
keted at the high prices producers antici- 
pate, the area to be planted for harvest 
in 1948 is expected to at least equal that 
of the preceding year. On the other 
hand, shortage of farm labor and trans- 
portation difficulties probably will curtail 
any significant expansion in acreage. 

Owing to the high level of domestic 
consumption, rice exports during 1947 
probably will not exceed 200,000 metric 
tons. Rio Grande do Sul is expected to 
supply about 150,000 tons and Sao Paulo 
the remaining 50,000 tons. Government 
control of shipments to foreign destina- 
tions (export licenses for each lot are 
required) will likely continue for at least 
the remainder of the year to insure an 
adequate domestic supply. 


PRODUCTION ESTIMATES, GREECE 


The 1947 grain production in Greece 
is estimated by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture at only 861,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 1,223,000 tons in 1946 and 
an average production of 1,432,000 tons 
in the years 1935-38. The decrease in 
production is attributed largely to dam- 
age by drought, a severe freeze, and the 
rust. 

The Government’s 1947 voluntary 
grain-collection plan is not meeting with 
much success. Dissatisfaction with the 
prices set by the Government for wheat 
and barley and the belief that prices will 
be higher in the free market are causing 
farmers to withhold grain. 

If the present estimates of low pro- 
duction are correct, Government offi- 
cials predict that 800,000 tons of food 
grains and 185,000 tons of feed grains 
will need to be imported for human and 
livestock consumption, respectively. 
Officials of the Ministry of Agriculture 
estimate that, because of the poor qual- 
ity of much of the 1947 crop, 79,000 tons 
of seed-wheat imports will be needed to 
prevent the use of seed of inferior qual- 
ity and a possible reduction of acreage 
sown in the fall and winter of 1947. 


Sugars and Products 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Estimates are that the Australian 1947 
sugarcane crop will yield only 550,000 
long tons of raw sugar. This decrease 
in production is attributed to unfavora- 


ble weather conditions in 1946 which 
severely damaged the plants. 

Widespread planting has been under. 
taken for the 1948 season, and indica. 
tions are that production will exceeg 
that of 1947 provided weather is fayoy. 
able. 

Domestic consumption of refined Sugar 
in Australia in 1947 is expected to be 
about 400,000 long tons. There are no 
imports, and if the anticipated Yield 
materializes exports of 150,000 long tongs 
are foreseen. 

Stocks of raw sugar on hand as of 
March 31, 1947, are reported as 118,009 
long tons. Official estimates of refined. 
sugar stocks are not available, but it jg 
probable that the quantity would ap- 
proximate 40,090 long tons. 

Exports continue to be controlled and 
marketed to destinations in accordance 
with the terms of the sugar-disposa) 
agreement with the United Kingdom. 


Vegetables and Products 
BUMPER POTATO CROP FORECAST, FRANcE 


Prospects are good for potato produc- 
tion in France to reach, or even exceed. 
prewar levels. Estimated area under 
cultivation as of June 1, 1947, was about 
1,230,000 hectares (1 hectare=2,47] 
acres), or slightly under prewar figures 
and the yield is expected to be about 
13.559,000 metric tons, according to a 
French trade official; or at least 15,000.- 
000 tons, according to trade and other 
sources. 

The reasons for the expected bumper 
crop include: Encouragement by the 
Government; normal recovery of agri- 
culture after the war; planting of som: 
frozen wheat areas to potatoes; use of 
selected seed on a wide scale; release of 
some price and all rationing controls; 
improved supply of fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, and fungicides; and the ease with 
which potato production can be ex- 
panded. 

The original program for 1947 called 
for domestic production of selected seed 
potatoes to supply 275,090 tons and for 
imports to bring in an additional 185,00) 
tons. To make up for a deficiency in 
domestic production, imports were in- 
creased to 207,000 tons, about 120,000 
tons of which were to arrive from the 
Netherlands and the remainder from 
England, Czechoslovakia, and Denmark. 

Prior to the war, the per capita avail- 
ability of potatoes for human consump- 
tion was about 167 kilograms per year (1 
kilograms equals 2.2046 pounds). In 
1946-47, availability of domestic potatoes 
is running at about 165 kilograms per 
person. With the large crop expected 
during 1947, the use of potatoes per per- 
son during 1947-48 is expected to in- 
crease by 20 kilograms. This would put 
average availability for human consump- 
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tion at 185 kilograms—a quantity above 
the prewar level. 

Whether Frenchmen will eat potatoes 
to that extent during the coming year 
depends upon a number of factors, in- 
cluding, among others: (1) Government 
price and purchase policy, (2) the quan- 
tity of potatoes used as livestock feed, 
which, in turn, depends upon the avail- 
ability of forage crops, secondary cereals, 
feed concentrates, and dairy byproducts, 
now in short supply, and (3) the avail- 
ability of wheat for bread, the ration of 
which, cut to 250 grams on May 1, 1947, 
is not expected to be restored to 300 
grams even after the 1947 crop is har- 
vested. Since the current wheat harvest 
probably will be only 50 percent of pre- 
war production and 60 percent of the 
1946 yield, additional potato consump- 
tion may be necessary throughout the 
year to supplement the low bread ration. 


Gums. Waxes. 
and Resins 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF BEESWAX 


Brazil’s exports of 
9-month period January-September 
1946 totaled 474 metric tons, worth 


$463,350, according to statistics of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Finance, The 
United States took 422 tons. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s 
shellac, seedlac, and sticklac in the 
5-month period January-May 1947 in- 
creased to 26,501 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight 112 pounds) 18,103 
hundredweight in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946, according to the Board of 
Trade. Values, however, rose from 
£163,851 in the first 5 months of 1946 to 
£413,760 in the period January-May 
1947. 


imports of 


from 


Leather and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Brazilian exports in 1946 (1945 in par- 
entheses) included 612 metric tons of 
wild-boar skins (513 tons); 24,930 tons 
of cattle hides (6,956) ; 1,606 tons of dry 
goatskins (873); 1,271 tons of dry sheep- 
skins (679) ; 1.574 tons of raw and pre- 
pared pigskins (1,200); 703 tons of raw 
reptile skins (145); 88 tons of prepared 


reptile skins (52); 3,469 tons of sole 
leather (4,564): and 16 tons of shoes 
(63). 
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beeswax in the 


Lumber and 
Products 


UNMANUFACTURED Woop IMPORTS, 
BADOS, B. W. I. 


BaArR- 


Imports of unmanufactured wood 
(chiefly Douglas fir and pitch pine) into 
Barbados, British West Indies, totaled 
3,196,143 board feet during the first quar- 
ter of 1947, compared with 1,247,418 
board feet in the corresponding quarter 
of 1846, according to the Barbados gov- 
ernment reports. 


MAHOGANY-LOG 


Declared exports of mahogany logs 
from Nigeria totaled 5,112 metric tons, 
valued at $283,634, during the first 6 
months of 1947, 


EXPORTS, NIGERIA 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


SHORTAGE OF TRACTORS IN AUSTRALIA 


An acute shortage of tractors is re- 
ported in Australia by the Minister of 
Commerce and Agriculture. Three firms 
are planning the manufacture of trac- 
tors, but they will not be ready to harvest 
the bumper wheat crop that is expected. 

Although the United States is re- 
ported to be the main source of supply of 
Australia’s agricultural machinery, the 
United Kingdom also is being urgently 
requested to furnish needed equipment. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


U. S. IMPORTS OF FISH LIVERS AND OILS 
FROM ARGENTINA 


Argentina is continuing the exploita- 
tion of its wartime-developed fish-liver 
resources. During the first 4 months of 
1947 arrivals of fish livers in the United 
States from Argentina amounted to 
79,472 pounds, valued at $265,721. Dur- 
ing the same period, the United States 
received 188,276 pounds of fish-liver oils, 
with a value of $1,848,819. 

In 1946 the United States imported 
from Argentina a total of 147,039 pounds 
of fish livers, valued at $315,658, and 
543,974 pounds of fish-liver oils, valued 
at $3,419,605. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS INCREASE IN VALUE 


The value of Canadian imports of 
drugs and medicines has increased in 
recent years. During the first 4 months 
of 1947 such imports were valued at 
$4,177,000, compared with $3,242,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1946 (Cana- 
dian currency). The value of imports of 


drugs and medicinals into Canada in the 
first 4 months of 1938 was $1,261,000. 


CHINA’S QUOTA FOR IMPORTATION OF 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


The total value of pharmaceuticals 
approved for importation into China 
during May through July 1947 is 
US$600,000, reports the foreign press. 
These quotas are determined by China’s 
Board for Temporary Regulation of 
Imports. 


SITUATION IN U. S. ZONE OF GERMANY 


Health services in the U. S. Zone of 
Germany have been provided with sup- 
plies obtained from surplus Army stocks, 
from stocks obtained from captured en- 
emy dumps turned over to the German 
authorities during the past year, and 
stocks in trade channels. The utilization 
of supplies has been so extensive that 
at the end of the second year of occu- 
pation, reserve stocks are largely de- 
pleted, making it more necessary than 
ever to rely upon deliveries from current 
production to meet present needs. 

The supply of certain essential phar- 
maceuticals not previously produced in 
Germany and those for which domestic 
production is dependent upon importa- 
tion of raw materials presents particular 
difficulties. As reserve stocks have be- 
come depleted, substitutes have been 
used wherever possible. Some of the 
more essential items in these categories 
are anthelmintics, castor oil, various hor- 
mone preparations, glycerin, iodine, bis- 
muth salts, camphor, agar-agar, and 
other bacteriological nutrient materials 
and laboratory items. 

Voluntary relief organizations, such as 
the Council of Relief Agencies Licensed 
for Operation in Germany and the Inter- 
national Red Cross have been informed 
of these critical shortages, but deliveries 
from these sources have been limited. 

German health authorities have been 
developing a program for importation 
through German economic channels, of 
items not produced domestically and of 
raw materials necessary for the manu- 
facture of other medicinals. 


CINCHONA BARK IMPORTED INTO U. S. From 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Cinchona bark from the Netherlands 
Indies is again entering world markets. 
The first postwar imports of the bark into 
the United States from that area were 
during the first quarter of 1947, when 
they amounted to 122,309 pounds. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


FILM CENSORSHIP IN AUSTRALIA, 1946 


Films numbering 2,043 were imported 
into Australia in 1946, 513 more than in 
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1945, according to the Commonwealth 


Film Censor. Of the 384 feature films 
imported, 319 were from the United 
States, 42 from England, and 23 from 
other countries. Nine of those imported 
were rejected in the first instance and 
62 were passed through censorship after 
cutting. Legislation is now being drafted 
to make censorship uniform through- 
out all States of Australia. 


MOTION-PICTURE AND PROJECTURE-EQUIP- 
MENT PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


During the days of silent films Turin 
not only was the Italian center of film 
production but was one of the most out- 
standing producing cities in Europe. 
Later, this industry was centered in 
Rome, by Mussolini. However, Turin is 
shortly to produce a joint Italo-French 
film—that is, French stars will collabo- 
rate with their counterparts in Italy, thus 
making a film adaptable for both France 
and Italy and their colonies. The close 
proximity to France, the advantage of 
the exchange, and the existing installa- 
tions, have prompted this undertaking. 

It is reported that Italian movie pro- 
jectors sell well on the foreign markets, 
especially in Spain, Portugal, and Latin 
America. Orders for 16-mm. projectors 
have been so heavy that manufacturers 
have had to extend their delivery dates. 
Prospects in this field are good for the 
coming year. 


Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION OF LINSEED, URUGUAY 


The total area sown to linseed in 
Uruguay in 1946 amounted to 166,050 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) com- 
pared with 239,718 hectares in 1945. Pro- 
duction in the 1946-47 season totaled 
83,227 metric tons, as compared with 
131,039 tons in the 1945-46 season. 

The annual average for the period 
1941-46 was 145,464 hectares sown and 
79,898 tons produced. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


FOREIGN TRADE, AUSTRALIA 


In the 8-month period ended February 
1947, Australia imported paints and var- 
nishes worth £591,000, according to the 
foreign press. Exports of such products 
in the same period were valued at 
£A220,000. 


TyYPEs Havinc Import DEMAND, BRAZIL 


Brazilian paint factories are increasing 
the variety and improving the quality of 
their products. Producers have recently 
had difficulty in obtaining certain raw 
materials, and this situation has in- 
creased current import demand for high- 
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grade specialty paints and varnishes. 
The bulk of requirements, however, is 
supplied by domestic production, al- 
though some types of paints not manu- 
factured within the country have a sus- 
tained but relatively limited import de- 
mand. 


PAINT PRODUCERS ALLOTTED MORE ROsIN, 
i. 


The substantial improvement in rosin 
supplies will permit increased allocations 
to United Kingdom paint producers, ac- 
cording to a British trade publication. 
In the July-September quarter the ton- 
nage allocated to paint manufacturers 
direct will equal 75 percent of the total 
quantity previously allotted to each user 
in 1947. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


CONSUMPTION OF NEWSPRINT IN THE U. K. 
To Be REDUCED 


A reduction in British newsprint con- 
sumption, effective July 21, 1947, was or- 
dered by the Government, following a 
vote on the measure in the House of 
Commons on July 17. The administra- 
tion of this order will be carried out by 


the Rationing Committee of the non- 
governmental Newsprint Supply Co., 


Ltd. The committee will permit news- 
papers to effect reduction by reducing 
the number of copies or the number of 
pages or both. Two of the leading 
dailies have announced that they will 
reduce circulation and maintain the 
present paging, while other national 
dailies are reported to be contemplating 
reducing the number of pages per issue. 

The Government’s position in regard 
to the necessity for reducing newsprint 
consumption, and thereby imports in or- 
der to conserve exchange, was supported 
in Commons by a vote of 2 to 1, notwith- 
standing widespread and frequent criti- 
cism of the measure when it was pvend- 
ing. The press pointed out that the esti- 
mated saving of £1,000,000 in the next 6 
months was but a slight fraction of the 
gap between the value of imports and 
exports. 

The measure was severely criticized 
as endangering the future supply of 
newsprint from Canada. Fears were ex- 
pressed that it might prove difficult to re- 
instate orders at the Canadian mills 
should they be canceled or deliveries 
postponed. This view was also advanced 
by the Newsprint Supply Co., Ltd., in a 
statement pointing out the difficulty en- 
countered in placing the long-term con- 
tracts with Canadian mills last year. 
The statement emphasized that North 
American supplies are vital to the Brit- 
ish press, since North America is the 


only source which can be considereg as 
“immune from .. . risk.” 

The Scandinavian wood-pulp supply, 
upon which domestic newsprint many. 
facturers depend, is characterized 4g 
“precarious and expensive.” Further. 
more, it must be purchased with hard 
currency, Canadian newsprint is priceg 
in the United Kingdom at £30 per long 
ton (2,240 pounds), whereas domestic 
newsprint manufactured from Scangj. 
navian wood pulp is priced at £40 per ton. 


Refrigeration 
OvuTPUT OF COLD-STORAGE EQUIPMENT, 
EIRE 


Refrigeration and cold-storage equip- 
ment is assembled in Eire chiefly from 
imported parts. Most of the work js 
done in Dublin. Gross output amounted 
to £36,098 in 1937, £34,650 in 1939 
£58,242 in 1939, £41,018 in 1940, £23 304 
in 1941, £25,986 in 1942, £26,147 in 1943, 
and £24,528 in 1944. 

Imports of refrigeration and cold- 
storage apparatus and parts were valued 
at £10,333 in 1942 (latest data available). 
compared with £18,306 in 1941, £22.748 
in 1940, and £43,840 in 1939. 

The market for commercial-type re- 
frigeration is better than for household 
types. In surmounting the difficulties 
presented by dollar exchange, commer- 
cial-type refrigeration also has an ad- 
vantage over the domestic type. This 
type of machinery is distributed by com- 
mission agents who also conduct a retail 
trade. 


Rubber and 


Products 


CEYLON-RUBBER TRANSACTIONS 


A report that an arrangement for the 
exchange of Ceylon rubber and Russian 
textiles is under negotiation is erroneous, 
according to Ceylon authorities. A Rus- 
sian trade delegation to the United King- 
dom some time ago made inquiry re- 
garding the prospect of obtaining rubber 
from Ceylon, but there has been no sub- 
sequent discussion, and none is expected. 
An arrangement has been virtually con- 
cluded to obtain textiles from the U. §S. 
Zone of Germany for Ceylon, and the 
U. S. Zone has also inquired about ob- 
taining a small quantity of Ceylon rubber 
now in London. 


CEYLON RUBBER TRADE, JUNE 1947 


The Ceylon Government continued to 
be the sole purchaser of ribbed smoked 
sheet, paying 0.65 rupee per pound base 
price, and had approximately 5,000 long 
tons on hand at the end of June. 

Shippers ceased buying for the Gov- 
ernment towards the end of the month 
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as their quotas had been exceeded. The 
spot value of sheet in terms of London 
quotations was about 0.37 rupee per 
pound at the end of June. 

The Government appears to have no 
intention of subsidizing either latex 
crepes or brown crepes even if the price 
falls below 0.65 rupee. 

Owing to widespread strikes which 
paralyzed dealings within Ceylon as well 
as shipments during a considerable part 
of June, it is believed that the month’s 
exports were below normal. May ex- 
ports totaled 3,799 long tons, of whch 
2,385 tons went to the United States. 


COLOMBIAN RUBBER PRODUCTION 


The Colombian Ministry of Economy 
clarified his views on the Colombian rub- 
ber program at a meeting of agronomists 
during the last week of June. 

He referred to the probable decline in 
production of wild rubber and said that 
Colombia could be expected to import 
virtually all natural rubber used in fac- 
tories there during the next few years 
because of competitive world market 
prices. He was favorably impressed 
with rubber experimental work at Villa 
Arteaga, and believes that small farmers 


in that area might conceivably find rub- ° 


ber a profitable complementary crop in 
the farm plan, but doubts that large es- 
tates in Colombia could compete in the 
world market. 


CRUDE-RUBBER EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of crude rubber from Ecuador 
during the first 3 months of 1947 
amounted to 69,533 kilograms (68 long 
tons), valued at 905,107 sucres. Rubber 
exports during the years 1945 and 1946 
were 1,968,393 kilograms (1937 long 
tons) and 1,326 862 kilograms (1,306 long 
tons), valued at 26,552,948 sucres and 
15,111,035 sucres, respectively. 


Honc KonG RUBBER-FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY 


Rubber factories in Hong Kong have 
recently been given 6 months’ notice by 
the government to find more suitable 
premises. They were originally located 
in residential areas and, by government 
orders, were moved to their present loca- 
tions, which are defined as “domestic 
premises.”” The firms are now notified 
to move to ‘“‘nondomestic” buildings, but 
they state that this is not feasible be- 
cause of the lack of suitable and inex- 
pensive sites and the high cost of build- 
ing. They claim that this threatens the 
existence of the industry, which also has 
been affected severely by the Chinese 
Government's ban on imports, causing a 
number of the Hong Kong factories to 
move to Canton. 

The markets of Malaya and Siam, 
Which were practically monopolized by 
Hong Kong firms before the war, have 
also been in part closed by the estab- 
lishment of rubber-shoe factories in 
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these areas, and the trade with South 
Africa and the United Kingdom has also 
declined. 


MODERNIZATION OF MALAYAN-UNION 
ESTATES 


The Office of the Economic Adviser of 
the Malayan Union contends that the 
rubber industry in Malaya must be mod- 
ernized by replacing low-yield rubber 
with high-yield clones, but that the rate 
of modernization must bear close rela- 
tionship to the prevailing economic con- 
ditions and must be so designed as to 
avoid trouble for the industry in the 
future. 

Preliminary discussions are said to be 
proceeding between the Malayan Union 
government and London banks, aimed 
at floating a mortgage corporation to 
provide medium-term financial assist- 
ance with this objective. Action will be 
taken by the government only with the 
full agreement of the industry, it is un- 
derstood. So far, the scheme has met 
with a mixed reception from industry. 

At the end of 1940, only 442,500 acres 
of the 3,480,000 acres planted were un- 
der cultivation of budded rubber or clo- 
nal seed. 


EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


During 1946, 584,245 kilograms (575 
long tons) of crude rubber were exported 
from Nicaragua, according to a press 
statement by the Nicaraguan Collector 
General of Customs. The value of the 
rubber was $381,179, or an average value 
of 29.6 cents per pound. 

NIGERIA’S RUBBER FRICES 

The United Africa Co., which since 
the drop in rubber prices has reduced 
its local buying price to only 3d. per 
pound, is normally the chief buyer in 
Nigeria, but it has done practically no 
buying at this price and appears to be 
heavily stocked. At present, certain 
smaller buyers, such as Bata, are paying 
about 54od. at their stations, 


RUBBER EXPORT TAX, BRITISH NORTH 
BORNEO 


Members of the British Parliament 
(House of Commons) interested in rub- 
ber companies with estates in British 
North Borneo (where in 1905 the Charter 
Company of North Borneo in granting 
concessions had promised immunity from 
export taxes on rubber for a 50-year 
period) asked on June 16 for refund by 
the British Government of the tax of 4¢ 
(Straits) per pound which has been 
levied on exports since the war. 

The Government spokesman replied 
that the matter was under consideration, 
but indicated that the rubber industry 
as one of the substantial industries of 
North Borneo must make its proper con- 
tribution to the revenues of the territory. 
The tax is alleged to make the growing 
of rubber unprofitable; some smaller con- 


cerns were said to be “finding it impos- 
sible to continue production because of 
the inordinately high level,” and the po- 
sition was described as “serious for all 
rubber growers and desperate for the 
small people.” The remoteness of North 
Borneo necessitates extra costs for sea 
transport of materials and products in 
comparison with British Malaya. 





OFLC Offers Trinidad Surplus 


Plans for a bulk sale of approximately 
$9,000,000 (procurement cost) of United 
States Army-Navy surplus located in 
Trinidad (British West Indies) were an- 
nounced recently by Maj. Gen. Donald 
H. Connolly, Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner. The lot consists of all re- 
movable unsold surplus property which 
has been declared surplus to OFLC prior 
to August 1, 1947. 


Army property which is included in the 
$9,000,000 lot includes various types of 
engineer, signal, ordnance, and air-corps 
material such as transformers, radio re- 
ceivers, transmitters, aircraft instru- 
ments and maintenance parts, tires, 
trucks, jeeps, and miscellaneous material. 

Two wooden floating drydocks are in- 
cluded in the Navy surplus available. 
Also declared surplus by the Navy are a 
link trainer, steel barge, tug, miscella- 
neous building materials and hardware, 
as well as aircraft instruments and Hall- 
Scott Defender gas engines. 

In view of the great variety of goods 
offered in the lot it is recommended that 
prospective purchasers have representa- 
tives inspect the property before submit- 
ting bids. Arrangements for inspection 
may be made through the Office of the 
Deputy Field Commissioner for the 
Antilles/OFLC, at Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, B. W. I. Detailed lists of the ap- 
proximate inventory are available for in- 
spection at OFLC, Fourth and Jefferson 
Drive, SW., Washington, D. C., and 
OFLC, Balboa, Canal Zone, as well as the 
office in Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Although the Surplus Property Act 
prohibits the importation to the United 
States of most of this property, there are 
some items which may be imported at 
present under existing regulations. 

Sealed bids for the entire lot must be 
in the hands of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for the Antilles, OFLC, Depart- 
ment of State, U. S. A., P. O. Box 190, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I. prior to 
10:00 a. m., September 1, 1947. A certi- 
fied check or bank draft drawn to the 
Treasurer of the United States for 
$50,000 in United States currency must 
accompany each bid, and the successful 
bidder is required to pay the balance 
within 20 days after the award. Checks 
of unsuccessful bidders will be returned. 
Bid forms are available at the OFLC 
offices. 
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Prepared in Transportation 


and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Mexican Merchant Fleet 
Acquires Additional Vessels 


Four merchant vessels, with a displace- 
ment of more than 10,000 tons each, will 
be purchased from the United States 
Government by Transoceanica Mexicana, 
S. A., according to a report received by 
the American Embassy in Mexico City. 

The Mexican Government is to act as 
guarantor for the company during the 
time necessary to pay for the vessels, 
which are being purchased for US$544,- 
506 each, 25 percent of the total amount 
being paid down and the balance in an- 
nual payments. The company will guar- 
antee the obligation which the Govern- 
ment is assuming as guarantor with a 
mortgage on said vessels, and will pay 
34% percent interest annually, take care 
of insurance premiums, and make such 
repairs to the vessels as may be necessary. 

In transporting cargo which directly or 
indirectly belongs to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, the company’s ships will have 
preference over foreign vessels giving the 
same service. 


Inadequate Rail Service 
Slows Argentine 5-Year Plan 
Argentina’s nation-wide shortage of 
freight cars is affecting the over-all 
economy of the country and specifically 
the Government’s Five-Year Plan. One 
of the projects under this plan calls for 
the construction of Escaba Dam to fur- 
nish irrigation and electrification in the 
Province of Tucuman. Huge quantities 
of cement needed for the construction of 
this dam are available at cement plants 
in Frias, Santiago del Estero, and Campo 
Santo, Salta, but the freight-car situa- 
tion has prevented the companies from 
making adequate deliveries. As a re- 
sult, work on the dam came to a stop on 
July 16, and 1,200 workmen were laid off. 


Britain Takes Steps To Meet 
Growing Electricity Demand 
The United Kingdom has allocated 
about £75,000,000 to erect 63 stations to 
meet the ever-growing demand for elec- 
tricity, increasing as it is at the rate of 
700,000 kilowatts yearly. Eight thousand 
men are at work on them, and a con- 
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tinuous flow of cement, bricks, steel, and 
other materials needed for their develop- 
ment has been promised. The main sta- 


tions are located at Bristol, Haverton 
Hill (County Durham), Kingston and 
Poplar (London District), Newport, and 
Portsmouth. They will have a plant 
capacity of 5,260,000 kilowatts, and 13 
more are planned to provide an addi- 
tional 1,205,000 kilowatts. Six Scottish 
hydroelectric projects to provide the 
Highlands with electricity are expected 
to be completed by 1950. 


China Makes Progress on 
Highway Improvements 

Repair work on the Taipei-Hsinchwang 
(Shinso) road was completed by the end 
of May, according to the American Con- 
sulate General in Shanghai. 

As previously reported, the Shanghai- 
Nanking highway ‘about 217 miles in 
length) is open. This road is being 
broadened and straightened near the 
Nanking end Various sections are 
undergoing reconditioning, which slows 
traffic. The trip between the two cities 
in a passenger car can be accomplished 
in about 12 hours. 


New Mexican Air Line To 
Carry Freight Exclusively 

A new Mexican air line, which will han- 
dle freight exclusively, has been organ- 
ized under the name of Fletes Aereos, 
S. A. The company is capitalized at 
1,000,000 pesos ‘(approximately $200,000) , 
and will operate a fleet of 4 Curtiss C—46 
Commandos which it will acquire from 
the War Assets Administration. 

Fletes Aereos has applied for the fol- 
lowing routes: (1) Mexico City-Tam- 
pico, Monterrey, Laredo, and San 
Antonio; (2) Brownsville-Monterrey- 
Torreon; (3) Monterrey-El] Paso: (4) 
Tampico-San Luis Potosi-Guadalajara- 
Mexico City. It is understood that once 
the permits have been granted, Fletes 
Aereos, S. A., will make application to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for those routes 
which involve flying over United States 
territory. The Mexican carrier also ex- 
pects to sign an agency agreement with 
Slick Airways after operations into the 
United States are initiated. 








Burma Reduces Rates on 
Air Mail to United States 


The Department of Foreign Affairs of 
the Government of Burma announced 
that, effective May 1, 1947, air-mail rates 
to the United States have been reduced 
to 1 rupee ($0.30) per half-ounce, ex. 
clusive of the regular required postage 
which must also be affixed. 


Montevideo Makes Plans To 
Buy City’s Streetcar System 


The mayor of Montevideo, Uruguay, 
announced a plan for the acquisition by 
the city of the public transportation 
system, including both busses and street- 
Under this plan, the city would 
operate all transportation lines by 1954, 
when the contract of the present bus 
concessionaire expires. 

The cost of the streetcar property 
would be defrayed by a 17,000,000-peso 
bond and subsequent improve- 
ments, such as new busses, by a later 
14,000,000-peso bond issue 

(For further details, see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 22, 1947.) 


cars 


issue, 


Syria Acts To Improve 
Public-Works Facilities 


The 1947 budget for the Ministry of 
Public Works of Syria is 10,000,000 Leba- 
nese pounds (1 Lebanese pound=US- 
$0.46) for normal expenditures, includ- 
ing 1,175,000 for irrigation and water- 
supply projects, and 25,000,000 pounds for 
unusual and emergency expenditures, 
chief of which is the Khalde airdrome 
project, according to the American Lega- 
tion in Beirut, Syria. The Director Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Public Works an- 
nounced that road-building and expro- 
priation proceedings for Khalde airdrome 
are proceeding favorably in the pre-con- 
struction interim. 

The main Beirut-Khalde highway 1s 
scheduled for completion in October. Its 
total width is 40 meters (131.23 feet) al- 
lowing 10 meters (32.80 feet) for a grass 
boulevard, a like amount for each traffic 
lane, and 5 meters (16.40 feet) for each 
sidewalk. 
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Indian Radio Exhibition, 
Bombay 


The American Consulate General at 
Bombay, India, reports that the All- 
India Radio Merchants Association is 
organizing a Conference and Exhibition 
of radio and allied goods of both foreign 
and national make. The Conference and 
Exhibition were originally scheduled to 
be held in August 1947, but a subsequent 
communication received from the As- 
sociation states that ‘in view of the 
momentous political developments tak- 
ing place at the present time in India) 
they have been postponed to the last 
week of December 1947. Interested 
American firms should communicate 
directly with the All-India Radio Mer- 
chants’ Association, Fateh Manzil, First 
Floor, Opera House, Bombay. 


Canadian International Trade 
Fair 

The Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce has announced that a 
substantial number of applications for 
exhibit space at the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, which will be held in 
Toronto from May 31 to June 12, 1948, 
has been received from manufacturers 
of many countries, including Borneo, 
Belgium, Turkey, India, Siam, Iran, 
Italy, Germany, France, the Nether- 
lands, China, Switzerland, the British 
West Indies, and Latin American coun- 
tries. A large representation is also in- 
dicated from the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Australia. More than 
four times the space originally estimated 
has already been applied for by Canadian 
firms. 

The closing date for applications for 
exhibit space is September 1, 1947, and 
potential United States exhibitors should 
write immediately to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Exhibition Commission, 479 
Bank Street, Ottawa, Canada. 

Realizing that foreign exhibitors, par- 
ticularly, will require assistance with 
their displays, the trade-fair authorities 
have compiled a list of 14 prominent dis- 
Play firms in Montreal and Toronto who 
are prepared to carry out the design, in- 
stallation, and construction of the ex- 
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hibits. This list will be forwarded to all 
exhibitors with their contracts, so that 
they may make direct contact with any 
display firm they choose. 


Prague International Fair 


The Prague International Fair which 
will be held from September 5 to 14, 
1947, will, in addition to private foreign 
participants, have official representations 
from the following countries: Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland, 
U. S. S. R., and Yugoslavia. The Fair 
authorities state that Czechoslovak in- 
dustry is now in the state of peacetime 
production of quality goods. Prices 
have been reduced, and delivery terms 
of many items have improved. A large 
number of foreign buyers is expected to 
attend that semiannual event. 


Exhibit of American 
Farm Machinery 


The Livestock Show held in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, from June 26 to 29, 
1947, included an exhibit of farm ma- 
chinery in which a number of American 
firms were represented. American firms 
displayed tractors, threshers, binders, 
potato lifters, milking machines, and 
farm wagons. 


Lyon International Trade Fair 


The Annual International Trade Fair 
of Lyon, France, will be held from April 
3 to 12, 1948. The Lyon Fair is one of 
the most important events of this kind 
held in France and in 1947 grouped 

















Fairs and Exhibitions Office 


It is suggested that United States firms 
participating at international trade fairs re- 
port to the Department of Commerce the benefit 
derived from such participation or any other 
information which may be of interest, so that 
the relative value of the various events for 
the promotion of United States commercial 
and industrial interests may be properly 
appraised. Please address all communica- 
to Jacques Kunstenaar, Specialist in 
Charge, Fairs and Exhibitions, Special Serv- 
ices and Intelligence Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Room 1524, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


tions 




















3,500 exhibitors from many countries 
and was visited by more than 1,000,000 
persons. The management of the Lyon 
Fair is eager to get adequate participa- 
tion by American firms at the next 
Fair. ; 

Since the application for space already 
received is in excess of the ground avail- 
able, it is requested that American firms 
interested in exhibiting at that Fair ap- 
ply by air mail directly to the Foire In- 
ternationale de Lyon, Rue Menestrier, 
Lyon, France, which will be glad to for- 
ward the necessary information to ap- 
plicants. Applications can also be made 
through French agents of American 
firms. 


Aeronautical Exposition, 
Buenos Aires 


Argentina’s Secretariat of Aeronautics 
has announced that an Aeronautics Ex- 
position will take place in Buenos Aires 
from September 21 to November 20, 1947. 
It will show the importance of aeronau- 
tics in its technical, military, historical, 
industrial, commercial, sporting, eco- 
nomic, and social aspects. 

Although this Exposition will be mainly 
dedicated to a presentation of aeronau- 
tics in its purely Argentine aspect, foreign 
exhibitors will be admitted. Stands may 
be rented but will be available only to 
entities directly interested in aeronautics. 

Application should be made to Briga- 
dier General Aristides C. Fredes, Director 
of Civil Aeronautics, President of Co- 
mision Organizadora de la Semana Aero- 
nautice, Buenos Aires. 


International Statistical 
Conference 


Sixty-three nations have been invited 
to participate at the International Sta- 
tistical Conference which will convene at 
the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
from September 6 to 18, 1947. In con- 
nection with that conference, there will 
be an exhibit of commercial statistical 
equipment, textbooks, and materials un- 
der the sponsorship of the American Sta- 
tistical Association which will give the 
statistical representatives of the Govern- 
ment and oversea statisticians the oppor- 

(Continued on p. 34) 





Ceylon’s Agricultural 
Economy Moves Toward 
Diversification 

(Continued from p. 10) 
training program; the subsidization of 
rice, over a period of 15 years if neces- 
sary; the ready accessibility of fertilizers 
and the exploration of improved tech- 
niques in order to raise the yield of Cey- 
lon’s paddy, which is the lowest in mon- 
soon Asia; * and a material expansion of 
rice-milling capacity. 

To assist the development of local 
agricultural production, the Board of 
Ministers has proposed the coordination 
of the entire transport system, the or- 
ganization of cooperative marketing 
societies, and the establishment of pack- 
ing sheds for the collection of local 
produce. The application of an import 
quota system related to the required 
consumption of local products has been 
considered. 

Soil conservation, an afforestation pro- 
gram, mechanization, crop. rotation, 
multicrop agriculture, and the lifting 
of the incubus of agricultural indebted- 
ness through rural cooperative credit 
societies or other instruments of finance 
are being given their due recognition in 
the Government’s plan for agricultural 
development. The idea of TVA, which 
has taken hold in many parts of the 
world, has also been seized upon in Cey- 
lon where the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands has under consideration a 
scheme for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the resources of a hydrographic 
area, such as a river valley, to include 
projects in potable water supply, irriga- 
tion, water power for industrial use and 
in drainage, flood control, malaria con- 
trol, improved land use, and afforesta- 
tion. The techniques would differ some- 
what from the irrigation projects of a 
previous period, but the objective of 
making barren land suitable for human 
settlement and effective use is still the 
same. 


Methods of Financing 


“If we hold seriously to our idea of 
self-government for the Colonies,’ Lord 
Hailey has observed in a recent state- 
ment, “then we must work consciously 
towards a situation in which they will 
be far less dependent on the supply of 
capital from us.”’” Although Ceylon has 
moved from colonial status and into a 
sort of semi-Dominion position, its close 
ties with the United Kingdom make this 
observation still pertinent. Greater in- 





” The Rice Economy of Monsoon Asia, 
V. D. Wickizer and M. K. Bennett, Stanford 
University Press, 1941, p. 61. Higher yields 
would serve to reduce the acreage required 
to meet the production target. 

In British Commonwealth Objectives, ed. 
by Sir Harry Lindsay, 1946; Michael Joseph 
Ltd., London, p. 133. 
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dependence of British capital entails 
the stimulation of internal trade, eco- 
nomic development along diverse lines 
of approach, increasing the wealth and 
per capita income of the country, and 
the mobilization of credit resources to 
support further development programs. 


Sources of Investment Capital 


The position of savings and insurance 
as sources of investment capital is at 
present of little consequence. The Gov- 
ernment has shown considerable concern 
over the savings position of the people 
of Ceylon and over the real status of 
savings after allowance for wartime con- 
ditions has been made. The 1946 report 
on postwar development stated that “the 
immediate postwar rate of savings is ab- 
solutely inadequate for any ambitious 
scheme of development. Much greater 
savings will have to be forthcoming to 
make the proposed schemes successful.” 
It may be observed that a broadening 
of the purchasing power and the im- 
provement of living standards as a con- 


comitant of the effective development 
of the island’s economy will have an 


important bearing on future trends in 
savings, insurance, and subsequent in- 
vestment. 

With a view to directing the invest- 
ments of insurance companies to the 
benefit of the national economy, atten- 
tion has been given to the introduction 
of legislation governing their investment 
practices. In 1943, the latest year for 
which information is available, approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 rupees of the total in- 
surance fund of about 40,000,000 rupees 
was invested in Ceylon. In 1944 the Gov- 
ernment had already begun to act con- 
cerning insurance-company investments 
by requiring the investment of 50 per- 
cent of all renewal premiums in Ceylon 
Government securities. 

Corporate reserves and _ undivided 
profits, particularly those of local or 
rupee companies, increased during the 
war period and afford another possible 
source of investment capital. In addi- 
tion to holding a substantial proportion 
of the public debt, the banks of Ceylon 
will have a significant place in the invest- 
ment picture through the deposits and 
cash reserves which were built up during 
the war. The accompanying figures are 
year-end Statistics.” 

At the end of 1943 the Ceylon banks 
had balances in United Kingdom banks 
amounting to 119,500,000 rupees (£9,- 
000,000). This was increased to 136,700.,- 
000 rupees (£10,300,000) at the end of 
1944 and 154,700,000 rupees (£11,600,000) 
at the end of 1945, although the latter 
was 26,900,000 rupees below the peak 
level of 181,600,000 rupees (£13,700,000) 


“The value of the Ceylon rupee was ap- 
proximately 33 U. S. cents in 1939 and 30 
U. S. cents since 1940 


Total Deposits and Cash Reserves of Banks 
of Ceylon, 1939-46? 


{In millions of rupees 
Year Deposit 


1430 162.8 
1940 215.1 
1941 227.5 12 5 
1942 325. 4 
1945 73.3 73 
1944 186, 5 : 
1045 HOU, ¢ 
1v46 605. 5 


! Includes bank deposits 
2 Not available, 


it Clearing House, 


Source: Data for 1939-45, from Postwar Development 
Proposals, Government of Ceylon; 1946 figure from cir. 
cular of the Bank of Ceylon 


reached on September 30, 1945. These 
bank balances are one component of 
Ceylon’s total sterling balances in the 
United Kingdom, which aggregated about 
£61,000,000 on June 30, 1945, the latest 
figure available. Recognition of such 
traditional Empire deposits in the United 
Kingdom as regular bank balances and 
currency reserves serves to qualify the 
potentialities of sterling 
“spendable” claims in 
national trade. 

Beginning in the fiscal year 1942-43 
the major proportion of Government 
surpluses, which increased from 8,185,000 
rupees in 1940-41 to 75,508,000 in 1945-46. 
have been incorporated into the National 
Development Reserve. On December 31, 
1945, the Reserve amounted to 119,000,000 
rupees. From time to time during the 
war, taxes and import duties were in- 
creased to cover increased expenditures, 
to combat inflation, and to build up the 
Reserve. Government borrowing during 
the war period for purposes of defense 
finance and provision for postwar de- 
velopment increased Cevlon’s net public 
debt from 149,383,000 rupees at the end 
of fiscal 1941 to 385,355,000 rupees at the 
end of fiscal 1946. 

It is only since 1937 that Ceylon has 
had internal loans in its debt portfolio. 
Before that time the entire debt was 
financed in London. The later years of 
the war witnessed a greater proportion of 
the public debt in rupees than in ster- 
ling Moreover, from a net debtor on 
international account in 1936, to the ex- 
tent of 47,000,000 rupees, Ceylon emerged 
from the war as a net creditor by 167,- 
000,000—a fact that has a significant 
bearing upon the financing of its postwar 
development projects. 

It is certain that some measure of eX- 
ternal financing will be required, but the 
Government proposes—by concentrating 
the first stage of the development pro- 
gram on agriculture and related indus- 
tries (argely the former)—to moderate 


balances as 
postwar inter. 


The greater part of the public debt is held 
by Government and quasi-Government OI- 
ganizations, banks, corporations, and by 
Europeans. The direct participation of Cey- 
lonese in this financing has been very small 
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the extent of external loans and to pre- 
clude @ tightening of the belt which 
would be harmful to a country already 
purdened with a relatively low standard 
of living. In view of the small percent- 
age of imports of materials and equip- 
ment required in agricultural develop- 
ment, the increased expenditure inter- 
nally would benefit the economy as a 
whole. 

It is estimated that the first stage of 
the development program will require 
the expenditure of approximately 850,- 
000,000 rupees, or roughly $25,000,000. It 
is expected that these large internal ex- 
penditures will materially affect Govern- 
ment revenues and capital formation, 
which could be employed to meet the 
larger requirements of capital equip- 
ment in the later stages of the program.” 


Impetus From Cooperative Credit 


The Government of Ceylon has long 
peen confronted with the problem of the 
availability of credit resources for agri- 
cultural development and for small-scale 
business and industry. The conserva- 
tism of the banks and their reluctance to 
lend except on unimpeachable security 
did not permit the availability of the nec- 
essary funds The ready access to 
money-lenders at unconscionable rates 
of interest was a source detrimental to 
sound financing of agricultural and in- 
dustrial development. 

To remedy these deficiencies, State 
banks and cooperative credit societies 
entered the field. Of the State banking 
institutions, the most important has been 
the Agricultural and Industrial Credit 
Corporation, which was established in 
1943 (authorized in 1941) with broad 
powers to aSsist general agricultural as 
well as industrial development. In fi- 
nancing industrial development the Cor- 
poration is endowed with a wide range of 
authority, including the power to: ad- 
vance loans to cooperatives; manage or 
control, or participate in the manage- 
ment or control of, any undertaking to 
which the Corporation has lent money; 
act as technical adviser to any client of 
the Corporation: set up the necessary 
organization for selling or marketing any 
commodity produced by its clients; act 
as the agent of any client for the pur- 
chase of materials or equipment. 

The expansion of the cooperative 
movement will carry with it the further 
development of cooperative financing 
facilities. The cooperative movement is 


“The initial phase of 
would also entail a 





industrialization 
larger requirement of 
labor than would be necessary with a larger 
Proportion of capital equipment. This re- 
lationship between capital and labor re- 
quirements in the first stage of the postwar 
development program appears’ consistent 
with the most effective utilization of an ex- 
panding labor force and of a limited supply 
of finance capital 
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Two OIT Officials, on Coming Trip To Europe, Will Have As Main 
Objective the Improvement of Commercial Services 


E. E. Schnellbacher and Eugene M. 
Braderman, officials of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, will leave next week, 
Wednesday, August 20, on an extended 
trip throughout Northern and Western 
Europe, the Department of Commerce 
has announced. 

Mr. Schnellbacher and Mr. Braderman 
will consult with American diplomatic 
missions and consulates in 11 countries 
in order to improve the commercial serv- 
ices which are being rendered to Ameri- 
can exporters, importers, and industry as 
a whole by the Office of International 
Trade and the United States Foreign 
Service. They will also inquire into cur- 
rent problems affecting trade relations 
between the Urited States and the coun- 
tries visited. They have been consulting 
with businessmen and trade groups in 
Washington prior to their departure, and 
will be in New York for further consul- 
tation on August 18 and 19. 

Mr. Schnellbacher, Director of the Spe- 
cial Services and Intelligence Branch of 
OIT, is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois and Georgetown University and 
is a member of the bar in the State of 
Illinois and the District of Columbia. He 


has been connected with commercial 
work in the Department of Commerce 
since 1924. 

Mr. Braderman, Assistant to the Asso- 
ciate Director of OIT, is a graduate of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, and re- 
ceived a Ph. D. degree from the University 
of Illinois. He specialized in internation- 
al relations, economics, and foreign trade. 
Mr. Braderman has been with the Gov- 
ernment for the past 9 years. During the 
war he served with the Board of Economic 
Warfare and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 

The approximate itinerary for the trip 
is as follows: 


London, England: August 27-September 2. 

Dublin, Ireland: September 2-5. 

Oslo, Norway: September 6-12. 

Stockholm, Sweden: September 12-17. 

Helsinki, Finland: September 17-22. 

Stockholm, Sweden: September 22-24. 

Copenhagen, Denmark: September 24-29. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia: September 29-—Oc- 
tober 4. 

Zurich, Switzerland: October 4—7. 

Bern, Switzerland: October 7-10. 

Geneva, Switzerland: October 10-14. 

Amsterdam, Netherlands: October 14-18. 

The Hague, Netherlands: October 18-22. 

Brussels, Belgium: October 22-27. 

Paris, France: October 27-31. 





undertaking to establish a central bank 
to serve as a central source of financial 
assistance to the movement, to receive 
deposits from the member cooperative 
credit societies, and to provide these so- 
cieties with a medium of investment. 
The Government has recently proposed 
the advance of 2,000,000 rupees to the 
Bank, plus such additional sums as may 
be necessary, in order to help set the 
agency in motion. 

Cooperative credit by itself is, of 
course, no panacea, but the impetus 
which the cultivator can be afforded 
through these means, coupled with di- 
versification, the application of new ag- 
ricultural techniques, and the develop- 
ment of effective marketing mechanisms, 
will serve to improve his economic status 
and credit position. 


Social Problems Recognized 

The variegated techniques and ramifi- 
cations of agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment may be expected to function 
under full recognition of the _ social 
aspects of this program. Social secu- 
rity, wage and hour legislation, and the 
improvement of health standards have 
already become established institutions 
in Ceylon and may be expected to play 
an essential part in development pro- 
grams such as those that have been 
proposed. 

Recognition of these factors is not an 
innovation inspired by the uprush of 
social consciousness during the war pe- 
riod. In 1938 a publication of the In- 


ternational Labor Office reported con- 
cerning Ceylon that “a considerable ef- 
fort has been made to deal with the labor 
problem on enlightened terms. There 
is no doubt that the new Constitution 
introduced 7 years ago has had the ef- 
fect of concentrating attention upon the 
social and economic problems of the 
island. Moreover, a progressive spirit 
is very evident among the Ministers and 
officials, which gives good promise for 
their success in meeting the economic 
and social problems with which the 
island is now attempting to deal.”” 
As Ceylon undertakes the diversifica- 
tion and strengthening of its economy, 
it is embarking at the same time upon a 
period of greater autonomy and, con- 
sequently, of greater responsibility. The 
execution of the development policies and 
proposals which now command so much 
attention will be watched with interest 
by members of the business and trade 
community throughout the world, as well 
as by students of colonial development. 





India’s grave deficiency in electrical 
engineers with experience of design, as 
distinct from operation, and the lack of 
irrigation engineers with experience in 
high dams, calls for foreign assistance, 
it is felt in India. In calling attention 
to this need, the importance of making 
adequate arrangements for training 
young Indian engineers is stressed. 


‘Problems of Industry in the East, by 
Harold Butler (International Labor Office, 
Geneva, 1938), p. 65. 





United States Transactions 
With EUROPE in the 
Year 1946 

(Continued from p. 5) 
private individuals and organizations 
also gave generously to Europe. Personal 
remittances — gifts from individuals — 
totalled $285,000,000 for the year. This 
amount was divided almost evenly be- 
tween cash remittances and remittances 
in kind (food parcels and the like). Con- 
tributions by a host of organized agen- 
cies, both religious and nonsectarian— 
also made both in cash and in kind— 
aggregated more than $200,000,000. 

Private remittances from Europe to 
the United States were unimportant, as 
might have been expected, in view of 
the fact that the United States was not 
in distress and that there are relatively 
few American emigrants living in Europe. 
Personal remittances are made largely 
by emigrants to relatives or friends in 
the countries from which they came. 

The second way in which a deficit is 
offset is through long-term capital move- 
ments. Essentially, this means trans- 
actions in investments—in the widest 
sense of that term—with a maturity of a 
year or more. More specifically, long- 
term capital movements include new 
lending and borrowing, the repayment or 
amortization of old loans and credits, 
purchases and sales of outstanding se- 
curities, new direct investment and the 
withdrawal of direct investment capital, 
and similar items. Any item which leads 
to an increase in our assets abroad or a 
decrease in our liabilities to foreigners, 
such as a new loan on the one hand or 
the extinction of a debt on the other, isa 
payment, and conversely a decrease in 
our assets or an increase in our liabili- 
ties is a receipt. It will be noted that 
this is entirely in accord with the general 
principle that sales, or transactions 
which can be regarded as equivalent 
thereto, are receipts, and purchases, or 
transactions which can be regarded as 
equivalent thereto, are payments. 

In 1946, the long-term capital trans- 
actions of the United States with Europe 
consisted almost entirely of new lending 
to Europe by the Government. Net 
United States payments to Europe on 
this account were about $2,630,000,000, 
and Government lending constituted 
$2,520,000,000 of this total. 

United States Government credit sales 
of surplus property, ships, and lend- 
lease goods have already been discussed. 
But there were other even more impor- 
tant ways in which the Government 
made credits available to European coun- 
tries. There was, for instance, the well- 
known British loan. By the end of 1946, 
the United Kingdom had already drawn 
$600,000,000 on this loan. The Export- 
Import Bank disbursed more than $860,- 
000,000 during the year, the largest 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound 
Official 
Free 

Fran 

Dollar 
Official 
Free 


Belgium 
Canada 


Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitar Fran 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Fran 
United Kingdom Pound 
Official 
Free 


¢ Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


Monetary unit 





transfers 
from rates reported 
Average rate Latest 
available 
. Quotation 
1945 146 August 1947) August ¢ 
snnual innual monthly 1947 
$3, 2280 
*3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2090 $3. 2 
* 0220 228 (228 pened 
Wl 9520 1. 0000 1. One 
QO49 9320 O165 vans 
* O201 O20] oon) 
* 9ORS 2086 ne 
* O1U7 O0S4 OOS4 Pot 
;O12 tO16 tO1lT 
S743 s7S1 76 
| 2346 3. 22683 DOIN 
"2901S ZU 
* (405 (402 
 GOOs 1 OO50 1 OO75 4 (nrs 
* OY1S O13 001 
DASH OTS. nt 
350 2550 pat 
*4. 0850 
*4. 0302 1. O432S 1.0271 4 (27 


*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 


amounts of money—about $620,000,000— 
being made available to France under 
two separate loan agreements, one of 
which was entered into in 1945 and the 
second in 1946. The sum disbursed to 
France in 1946 is about half of the total 
amount authorized in the two loans. 

The third method of settling Europe’s 
deficit vis-a-vis the United States in- 
volves payment in cash. More precise- 
ly, gold and short-term capital move- 
ments, as they are called, include 
changes in the gold holdings of a coun- 
try and in its international assets and 
liabilities maturing in less than 1 year. 
The bulk of such assets and liabilities 
are “cash” or its equivalent; that is to 
say, they consist primarily of bank bal- 
ances and even actual currency. Most 
other types of short-term capital, such 
as short-term Government securities, are 
also highly liquid. Because gold and 
short-term capital movements are con- 
sidered to be usually passive or “in- 
duced” transactions the purpose of which 
is to settle the deficit or surplus result- 
ing from other transactions, they are 
treated as “balancing items” in the bal- 
ance-of-payments statement. However, 
we have already seen that, in the par- 
ticular case of our transactions with Eu- 
rope in 1946, many of the unilateral 
transfer and long-term capital items 
were consciously motivated by the de- 
sire on the part of the United States to 
cover Europe’s deficit on account of 
goods and services, so that only a frac- 
tion of the deficit had to be offset by 
draining off Europe’s reserves of gold 
and dollars. 

The drain was nevertheless substan- 
tial, amounting to more than $400,- 
000,000. This was in contrast to what 
had happened during the period of our 
participation in the war, when financial 
considerations were ignored under our 


lend-lease system to such an extent that 
some European’ countries actually 
strengthened their gold and dollar posi- 
tion, and few found it seriously weak- 
ened. 

It should not be forgotten that one 
country does not necessarily have to 
settle a deficit with a second country 
directly, through exports of goods and 
services to that country, receiving gifts 
from it, borrowing from it, or paying it 
from past accumulations of its currency 
(or out of gold For if the 
country has a surplus with some third 
country, it may be able to demand pay- 
ment for this surplus in the currency of 
the second country and so cover its 
deficit. This type of transaction is 
known, of course, as “triangular” or 
“multilateral” trade. In 1946, however, 


reserves) 





it appears that the reverse of the above- 
cited case of multilateral trade occurred 
with respect to United States trans- 
actions with Europe. The drain on Eu- 
rope’s gold and dollar holdings appar- 
ently was more than could be accounted 
for in terms of the excess of our receipts 
over our payments, which amounted to 
only about $580,000,000, including those 
on account of unilateral transfers and 
long-term capital movements. This 
means that Europe had to pay in dollars 
for purchases from other areas—pri- 
marily Canada and Latin America. 

It is true that the discrepancy of 
slightly more than $30,000,000 ‘item V 
in the statement on p. 3) is small and 
undoubtedly much less than the margin 
of error in our estimates. On the other 
hand, however, published statistics make 
it seem probable that we imported gold 
through third countries, some of which 
may have been on European account. 
If these gold transactions were entered 
in the present balance-of-payments 
statement as imports from Europe, the 
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Country 


Argentina 


Colombia 


Costa Rica 


Cuba 
Ecuador 


Honduras 
Mexico 
Niearagua 
Paraguay 
Peru 


Salvador 
Uruguay 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are Jinked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted Pype of exchange oo 
1945 1946 May R ia 
innual) (annual) 1947 tate | equivalent Dat 
in U.S. 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 373 $0. 2681 | July 24, 1947 
Ordinary 4. 25 23 4. 23 4. 23 2364 Do. 
Auction 4. 04 4. 4 4.04 4.04 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 4.09 4.11 4.07 2457 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42.42 42. 42 42.42 0236 May 31, 1947 
Curb 5Y. 06 60. 4 61.75 61.75 0162 Do. 
Brazil Cru Official 16. 50 16. 50 (2 ( 
Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 0534 June 30, 1947 
Special free market 20. O10 2 20. 00 
Chile re Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 May 31, 1947 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 0400 Do 
Free market $2. 24 34. 86 46). 04 16. 04 0217 Do 
‘>. Fs 31.00 31. 00 31.00 41. 00 0323 Do 
Colombia Commercial bank Se: 1.7 1. 76 1.78 YS Do 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1.76 1. 755 iOS Do 
Curb 1.83 | **1.835 *1.92 1. 925 5195 Dec. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 56S 5.84 6.16 6.18 1618 July 23, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | June 30, 1947 
Ecuador Suer Central bank (offi 13. 77 14. 66 12. 50 13. 50 0741 May 31,1947 
cial 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 1002 June 30, 1947 
Mexico Peso Fre 1.86 1.86 1. 86 1. St 2058 0 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 500 50) 5.00 500 1”) = June 21, 1947 
Curb 6. 62 5.49 ». 29 ». 6S 1761 Do 
Paraguay Guarat Official 3. 12 3.12 3.12 3.12 1205 July 8, 1947 
Free 3. 41 s. 25 3. 27 3. 43 2915 Do 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 1538 June 28, 1947 
Free 57.85 11. 60 12. 48 ONO Lo 
Salvador Co Free 2 50 2 50 2. 40 2.50 4000 Do 
Uruguay re Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. W 1. 90 4263 Do 
Free 
Imports 1 Ww 1.90 1. 90 1.90 $263 Do 
Other purpose 1. 82 1. 785 1. 786 1. 785 5HO2 Do 
Venezuela Bo Controlled .. 35 35 8. 35 3, 35 2U85 Do 
Free 3. 35 , 35 35 s. 35 2085 Do 
Under law October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 


142, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

‘ Oificial market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, Which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the samme date, Was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the 


selling rate in the free market Was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 


Special free market abolished by decree-law No, 9025, effective February 28, 1946 

§ Disponibilidades propias (private fund 

‘Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, Which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, Were abolished At the same time, however, equivalent charges Were placed on import and exchange 
juthorization 

New currency unit instituted of November &, 194 

’ Established December 4, 104 

‘June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 

In effect l! ’ July é 44 

*Colombia, curb rate for December 104 

**Colombia, Januar August average 





discrepancy or 
much larger. 


residual item would be making unilateral transfers, will be ex- 


hausted. While United States payments 
for merchandise imports and for travel 


» ye, . ge 2 . » : ad . 
Prospects for the Future may be expected to increase somewhat, 


Our surplus with Europe—at least on 
merchandise trade accounts—is at pres- 
ent accumulating at an even faster rate 
than it did in 1946. As a result, Europe 
is losing gold and dollars at an even 
faster rate. For most European coun- 
tries, the time is in sight by next year 
or earlier when their present reserves, 
plus known United States commitments 
for the extension of credits or plans for 
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and certain United States receipts—ship- 
ping receipts above all—may be expected 
to diminish within a year or two, irre- 
spective of what happens to the other ac- 
counts, these developments will be quite 
insufficient to fill the gap in terms of 
European requirements for our goods and 
services. Eventually, United States re- 
ceipts will have to drop to a level equal 
to that of our payments—third-country 


transactions aside (these are not likely 
to change the situation materially). 

It is this gap between (a) Europe’s re- 
quirements for relief and reconstruction 
and (b) the available means of financing 
those needs that provides our greatest 
foreign economic problem today. In this 
connection, the 1946 experience which 
has just been recounted should give back- 
ground information of value in assessing 
the magnitude of the problem. 








(Continued from p. 15) 


39. Canada—McMullen Supplies Ltd., 433 
Laurier Avenue*West, Ottawa, seeks purchase 
quotations and agency for electrical house- 
hold appliances such as vacuum cleaners 
washing machines, and heaters. 

40. Canada—C. Keith White, 186 Victoria 
Street, Sarnia, Ontario, seeks purchase quo- 
tations on carload lots of the following com- 
modities, all of first quality: vitreous china 
and/or cast-iron lavoratories with chrome or 
nickel fittings to floor; kitchen sinks, double 
or single drain boards, with chrome fittings 
to floor; cast-iron, white enameled bathtubs 
complete with chrome fittings to floor; 
vitreous china closet bowls and tanks com- 
plete with chrome or nickél fittings to floor. 

41. England—M. & N. Horne Ltd., 419-427 
St. John Street, London, E. C. 1, desires pur- 
chase quotations on elastic for ladies’ gar- 
ments, at least 134 to 2 inches wide. 

42. Hungary—Meray Motorkerekpar Rt. 
(Meray Motorcycle Inc.), 10-a Lehel utca, 
Budapest VI, seeks purchase quotations for 
motorcars, trucks, and motorcycles. 

43. Italy—-General Export, 17 Corso Som- 
meiller, Turin, desires purchase quotations 
for the following metals and ores for manu- 
facturing tools: 5 tons of molybdenum, 100 
tons of nickel, 5 tons of vanadium, 20 tons 
of tungsten. Also, 10 pounds of each of the 
following metal carbids: Tungsten, molyb- 
denum, tantalum, and vanadium carbids. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


44. Belgium—Fabrique Nationale de 
Lampes Electriques, S. A., 145-149 rue 
Drootbeek, Brussels II, seeks representations 
for flourescent and electronic tubes and 
fixtures. 

45. Canada—Petrolia Motor Sales, Petrolia, 
Ontario, seeks representations for motor- 
cycles, standard American specifications 
(stock models) complete with ignition, tires, 
and electrical equipment. 


46. Canada—Refrigeration Supplies Co., 
Ltd., 1127 Dundas Street East, London, On- 
tario, seeKs representations for self-con- 


tained commercial electric refrigeration cab- 
inets and cases, complete with 25- or 60- 
cycle electric motors. 

47. Italy—British Agencies (Overseas 
Trade) Ltd., 8 Piazza San Marco, Florence, 
seeks representation for solid paraffin waz 
for use in the manufacture of candles, shoe 
and floor polish, and soap. 

48. Union of South Africa—Aldred’s Com- 
mercial Agencies (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 6052, 
Johannesburg, seeks representation 
woolen, cotton, and rayon textiles. 

49. Union of South Africa—E. J. Hunt & 
Co., P. O. Box 376, Fischers’ Buildings, Port 
Elizabeth, seeKs representations from manu- 
facturers for plywood, and iron and steel 
corrugated sheets 


for 


Ww 
Ww 








Japanese Products 
Offered for Export, as of 
August 1, 1947 


(Continued from p. 12) 











Esti- Requested pro- 
mated duction 
Item number and com- stocks 
. } avali- 
moans able Septem- 
meager August 
as of ber 
Aug 
PHARMACEUTICALS, DRUGS, 
AND ALLIED SUPPLIES—COon. 
161. Menthol crystals 
metric tons 19 
162. Sperm-head oil_do 50) 
163. Refined camphor 
do 64 20 7 
164. Vegetable wax do 8 1) 
165. Fish-liver oil_.do 410) 1) 4() 
166. Lump sulfur do 2 000 
167. Loofasponges pieces 2. 500 2. 500 
168. Hypodermic syrings 
pieces 10, 000 10. 000 
169. Injection needle do 104, 200 
170. Tooth brushes gross 3. 000 3. OK 
171. Citric acid 
metric tons 9. 5 
PHOTOCRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
172. Photographic paper 
gross “ ( 
173. Cameras pieces 1, 600 1. 000 1.000 
174. X-ray filr 
|. 1 " OO (M 
RAYON 
175. Yarn pounds 1, 100, 000. 1. 300. 000 200. OOK 
176. Fabr linear yards 3, 063, O67 2, 400 2 400 
Women’s apparel, fin- 
ished to specifica- 
tion, Same items as 
listed for silk: Ir 
addition Gloves, 
hosiery, knit under- 
wear. 
RUPPER PRODUCTS 
177. Bicycle tiresand tubs 
pieces 00, O00 LOO, O00 100. OK 
178. Truck tires and tubes 
pieces 6, 000 6, 000 6. 000 
SEEDS 
179. Vegetabk pounds 185, 000 
18). Flower 5 
IS1. Tree do 600 
SEWING MACHINES 
182. Sewing mn 
nonindustrial pieces SOM) si SOM 
183. Silk fabrics linear vd 26,000 004 500, 000 1, 400, 000 
Women’s apparel. fin- 
ished to specifica- 
tions: Lingerie, slip 
panties, nightgowns 
and pajamas, bed 
jackets, dressing 
gowns, lounging pa- 
jamas, hostes 
gzowns, women s 
dresses and suits, 
neckwear and hand- 
kerchic fs, hosiery 
Men’s apparel, fin- 
ished to specifica- 
tions: Undershirts 
and shorts, shirts, 
ties, pajamas, smok- 
ing jackets, bath 
robes and dressing 
gowns, scarves and 
handkerchiefs, ho 
siery. 
SMOKERS’ SUPPLIES 
184. Cigarette sets dozer 170 
185. Cigarette boxes pieces MM) 
186. Cigarette holders doz GO) 
SPORTING GOODS 
187. Bamboo vaulting 
poles pieces 5. 000 5, 000 5, 000 
188. Bicycles do 000 5, 000 7, 000 
189. Feather jigs and lures 
pieces 50, 000 5), OOO A), O00 
190. Fishing gut__pounds 3. 000 , O00 ; OOO 
191. Ramie fishing-net 
twine pounds 2. 000 


Ww 
— 


Esti- 
mated 
stocks 

em number and com- ad 
modity patra 
: able 
is ol 
Aug. | 
SPORTING TI s I 
42. Flax fishing ttwit 
pound 
3. Binocu iece 27, 148 
RGICAI DENTA A 
LABORATOR) STRI 
MENTS 
4. Microscoy ! 
4 Micr SCOP 
%). Microscom le gl 
17. De equipm« 
1D rT 
8. Labs ‘ 
S A‘ I 
Ww. TC 
‘ t, H2 
0. C) 
Cc} } 
4). OM 
IP 
2. 3 
a) 
Oak Jur 
$i sW 
Fa 
4) 
) k 


Ite 


Requested pro- 
duction 


Septem- 


August 
ber 
200) 
+ (MM >» (NM) 
W itn 
1). OOK 00. 000 
( 
’ f 
TT MK) OM 
00, OOK 1). OOM 
T ( 


Schedule “B” 


‘ms shown below are 


products or 


merchandise in very limited production 


and which are primarily being sold on a 


government-to-government basis. 


Items 


may be purchased by private traders but 


availability is 


extremely 


present. 


1 


to 


~] 


Communications 
Public-address systems 
Radio transmitters and 
Telegraphic equipment 
Telephone equipment 

Cotton textiles 

Electrical equipment 
Electric 


Generators 


(and rug 
motors 


Mercury arc rectifiers 
Filament rayon yarn 
Engines 

Diesel 

Gasoline 

Kerosene 
Hemp article 

Rope 

Twine 

Fish nets 
Linen and 

Cordage 

Twines 

Fish nets 
Lumber and constriction 

Mining timber 

Railway sleepers (ties) 

Telephone poles 

Oak lumber 

Oak plywood 

Special plywoods 


(internal combu 


ramte product 


equipme? 


misceli 


limited at 


; 
l 


receivers 


aneou 


t1o7 ) 


material 


9. Machinery: 

a. Agricultural: 
Power rice hullers 
Power threshing machines. 
Rice-polishing machines. 

b. Sawmill: 
Band scroll mill 
Planers 

ec. Surfacing and veneer: 
Veneer rotary lathes 
Scrapers 
Double-cut saws 
Veneer clippers 

d. Textile: 
Looms (cotton, rayon, silk linen). 
Spindles 

e. Miscellaneous 
Centrifugal pumps 
Riveting hammer: 

19. Mining equipment 


(large sizes) 


Blowers and compresso! 
Coal tubs 

Platform weighing bridge 
tock drills 

Safety lamps 


11. Miscellaneou 
Storage 


equipment 


batteries 


Wooden barges 

Fishing boats 

Dredgers 

Locomotives te rn electric diese] 
12. Power-plant equipmer 

Electrical power cable 


Hydro-electric generat 
Trurbo-electric generatcrs 





13. Printing presse 

*14. Rav } 

15. Rolli 

Freight car 
Mine cars 
Trolleys 

*16. Tea 

17. Whale oil 


ing stock 








ee 
FAIRS and pes a as a om Un 
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(Continued from p. 29) 
tunity to learn about and place orders for 
products of their 
work 


interest to them in 


International Trade Fair, 
Zagreb 

The Zagreb International Fair which 
took place from May 29 to June 11, 1947, 
the first to be held in Yugoslavia 
since 1939. Since the articles of Yugo- 
slav production exhibited at the Fair rep- 
resented, in general, Yugoslavia’s poten- 
tial production rather than products that 
are now commercially available, the pri- 
mary purpose of the Fair, which should 
more properly be called exhibition, 
was to propaganda than 
commercial aims 

Approximately 1,500 Yugoslav and for- 
eign firms presented exhibits this year 
and about 12 countries were represent- 
ed-——among others, the U.S. S.R. There 
was no formal American participation in 
the Fair, but there were exhibits of ma- 
chines produced by three well-known 
United States concerns. 


Was 


an 


serve rather 


*Items 2, 14, and 16 (cotton textiles, raw 
silk and the 1947 crop of tea) are on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis for the present. 


Foreign ( ‘ommerce Weekl) 
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cy = - Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
a cation 
RADE-MARK APPLICATIONS 
T 1947 
rt - Neutron 1i8—Arms and ammunition | July 16 
fa . (not included in other 
i classes). 
ilies Sie 4 : Skel 17—Office supplies and Do. 
— equipment of all kinds 
(except paper). 
aE Emequina 4—Animal, vegetable, and Do. 
Ay mineral substances, 
wrought or partially pre- 
pared in industries, not 
specifically mentioned in 
: ' other classes. 
en). Brazil—Notice of applications for reg- Microsol 3—Chemical and pharma- | Do. 
Date of ceutical products 
istration of the following trade marks Vrade-mark Class No. and product publi U vitex 1—Chemical product July 19 
. i Catiol Belmont 36—Outer wearing apparel Do. 
— was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- (clothing, shoes, hats, 
. ’ : knit goods, stockings, and 
position must be filed within 60 days from 1947 unspecified). 
F : Perwal &— Precision, scientifie (in July 3 Poliman 55—Preparations for con- | July 19 
the date of publication: cluding for industrial, edu- serving and_ polishing 
cational, and utility pur- floors and objects in gen- 
poses, measures and seal eral and for cleaning 
ofall Kinds) instruments metals. 
Lonyg- Lif Outer wearing apparel | July 4 Siror 1—Chemical substances | July 18 
( i} clothing, shoes, hats, Knit eused in manufactured 
se ' goods, stockings, and un products, industries, anal- 
pecified yses, research, photo- 
Jemm 14-—-Glass, common, lami Do graphy, and as anticor- 
) nated or wrought in all rosives. 
{mbassad orms and in any prepara Lysantex 36—Outer wearing apparel Do 
m , tions. Crystal glass for all (clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
, ' 1) pur} ind industrial goods, stockings and un- 
tn the ( 1 eC 1) glass with metal netting specified). 
P | r special Compositions 23 Cotton piece goods. 
T '! } ‘ Prec ) cCentific in ID Saratoga 1s Soaps Do. 
, ludir r industrial, edu 2—Chemical substances 
! itional, and utility pur used for agricultural, horti- 
poses, measul nd scale cultural, veterinary, and 
A nrocr \ i eutical pr 1) ll kinds) instrument sanitary purposes, 
<upraphon Ti L< itj—Matches. Candles, 
ries iter ur 1) r Tor Title of estab] t Do common and detergent 
Outer wearing pares soap Starch, blueing, 
i clothit hoes, hats, knit and other preparations for 
‘ ‘ wis, stockings, and ul washing 
\ ] pecified 4i—Animal and _ vegetal 
ts—-Perfurme ind scented LD foodstuffs preserved or 
| I ip) Preparatior for not. Ingredients for foods 
! cleaning and conservatior and preparations of sub- 
teetl ind ohair ar stances for the same pur- 
brusl Con d other pose, preserved or not. 
| 1) toilet articles 1 ( Velvix-Pad 10—Instruments, apparatus, D 
K I fied ind appliances, medicinal, 
ralit I--Gioods manufactured ¢ 1d surgical, veterinary for 
\ g mineral ibstances used curative purposes or in re 
i for construction or decora lation to the health of 
{util tion, Other products used man or animals. 
1 sca for construction or decora Maps 36—Outer wearing apparel Do 
tion (including wallpaper (clothing, shoes, hats, 
Sir ( 1 DD ocinter lf—Cement Do knit goods, stockings, and 
‘ , Once s— Watches Do unspecified). 
minating, combustior Mario l}—Instruments, apparatus, Do Helvetia 41—Animal and_ vegetal Do. 
ibricatior and appliances, medicinal, foodstuffs preserved or 
for 1D) Ani nd ay irgical, veterinary or not. Ingredients for foods 
f! t ed o1 curative purposes or int ind preparations of sub- 
Clr Ingredient fox lation to the health of mar stances for the sarne pur- 
pre] t ne or animal pose, preserved or not 
for tl pur | Cometa 11—Cutlery and hard ware Do Record 28—Silk (natural or syn- Do 
' ‘ { I Helfor S—Precision, scientific n July lt thetic) yarn or thread. 
\ ( ay “ ppar D cludir r industrial, edu Excelsior 17—Office supplies and Do. 
t hoes, hats, k tional, and utility pur equipment ofall kinds (ex- 
1 tockit {our poses, Measures and scales cept paper 
fled f all kinds) instruments Solex 23— Cotton piece goods Do 
a Ir — cientif ay Love O—Ar rubber or DD Norge i—Chemieal substances, Do 
Ch idit ndustrial gutta-percha (not in used in manufactured 
47 u ( i utility cluded in other Classe products, industries, anal- 
’ purt measure nd Idea Footwear Dy yses, research, photog- 
na ‘ f kind tru Bal 12—Pir Do raphy, and as anticorro- 
t Neuman 41—Animal and vegetal July 16 sives 
'0- Heveace 1— Glue 1) foodstuffs preserved or 17—Oils and other sub- 
p- { Astor s_Wa hine 1 not. Ingredients for foods stances for heating, illu- 
\ Lincoln 10-- Wooden and me fu 1) und) preparation of sub minating, combustion, or 
ne niture upholstered I stances for the same pur lubrification 
| ept for office tec] pose, preserved or not Gone 10— Lever Do 
al ils use M ‘ San-Pic 2—Chemical substances Do Car-O-Ner 46—Matches. Candles, Do. 
rj pillows, covers, and quilt used for agricultural, hor common and detergent 
ind furniture ticultural, veterinary, and soap. Starch, blueing, 
ld r upplie ind Sanitary purposes and other preparations for 
equipment ll kinds (ex Columbia 32— Woolen and hair piece Do washing 
mn, cept paper good Priorite 18—Perfumes and _ scented Do. 
an Cutlery for general 1 Victory &—Precision, scientifie (in- Do soaps. Preparations for 
‘ househeld use Cuttir cluding for industrial, edu- cleaning and conservation 
ind == perforatir instru cational, and utility pur of teeth and hair and 
ments and tube except poses, measures and scales brushes Combs and 
I= narts of machine of all Kinds) instruments other toilet articles not 
ur 10— Instruments, apparatu F iladelfia 32--Woolen and hair piece- Do specified. 
, ind applicances, medicinal goods Metalum 5— Metals, unwrought, or Do. 
t- urgieal, veterinary for Fenix {2— Moving picture films Do. partially wrought, used in 
curative purposes or it Yalta 1—Chemical substances Do industries 
re lation to the health of used in manufactured Robin Hood 32—Woolen and hair piece Do 
: man or animal products, industries, an- goods 
In Zenith 11—Animal and vegetal D alyses, research, photog- Graphos 17—Office supplies and Do. 
a- foodstuffs preserved or not raphy, and as. anticor equipment of all kinds 
Ingredients for foods and rosives (except paper). 
yn preparation of substance Quimoi 17— Lubricating oils Do 38— Paper, for writing, bind- 
for the same purpose, pre Presidente 17—Office supplies and Do ing, and drawing of all 
erved or not equipment of all kinds kinds. Other paper man- 
Quick... 11—Cutlerv for general and BY (except paper ufactures (not included in 
Ww } household use, Cutting Jo-Bel 36-—Outer wearing apparel Do other classes). _ 
ind = perforating instru (clothing, shoes, hats, Metaboran 3—A pharmaceutical prepa- Do. 
ae ments and tube except knit goods, stockings, and ration 
parts of machine unspecified Baron &— Radios July 9 
" Qn 
\ August 16, 1947 oD 








Date of 
rade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
1947 
Sudea_- 46—Emery July 9 
Diodoquin 3—Pharmaceutical prepara- Do 
tion. 
Nicotan 2—Sulfate of nicotine : Do 
Missori &—Radios : Do 
Lidro-Col_- 10—Instruments,apparatus, Do. 
and appliances, medicinal, 
surgical, veterinary for 
curative purposes or in re- 
lation to the health of man 
or animals. 
Tourser vice 32—Woolen and hair piece Do 
goods. 
Ritz 42—W ines and alcoholic bev- Do 
erages (not included in 
other classes) . 
Spitfire (Bota- 8—Precision, scientific (in- Do 


Fogo). cluding for industrial, edu- 

cational, and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments 

Niagara 6—Machines (except agri- Do 
cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial purposes 

Maple 40— W ooden and metal furni- Do. 
ture, upholstered or not 
(except for office and tech- 
nical uses). Mattresses, 
pillows, covers, and quilts 
for beds and furniture. 


Dedetepiretro 2—Insecticide - : Do 
DDT Piretro do . Do. 
Vea_. 3— Pharmaceutical products Do 
Ototricin 3—Pharmaceutical product Do 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 


Date o 
lrade-mark Class No. and product publica 
1947 
Pictures of tire 35—Tires July 
treads 
Anchor 13—-Sewing thread Do 
Lucky Clut 45—Carbonated bever Dy 
age. 
Marcelino Commercial mark—for Do 
identifying tannery 
Sole do... Do 
leneria ao Do 
Guatemala do Do 
Fleischmann’s 19—Liquor D> 
Picture of a crown 4—Zippers July 2 











(Continued from p. 21) 


manufacturer of certain commodities con- 
sidered to be luxuries. The list of luxury 
items includes the following: 


Reading lamps; piano lamps; photographic 
and film apparatus and appliances, as well 
as parts thereof; manufactures of cut glass 
and crystal; gobelin tapestries; phonographs, 
pianolas, and other mechanical instruments 
and parts thereof; records. 

Permanent-wave and hair-drying appli- 
ances; certain types of gloves; hats made 
wholly or partly from fur; kerchiefs and 
handkerchiefs of silk; hand-made lace; car- 
pets; tapestries; mats; curtains; table cloth 
and furniture covers; clothing made from 
natural silk or fur. 

Watches and clocks made from precious 
metals or from gold or silver-plated metals, 
leather luggage and cases and certain piece: 
of furniture; oysters, crabs, fresh and smokea 
salmon, and caviar; noncommercial air- 
planes; radio bulbs; radio and television re- 
ceiving sets. 

Manicure sets; perfumes and toilet waters, 
toilet articles; beauty creams; nail polish. 


36 


Footwear made from alligator or reptile 
leather; jewelry and costume jewelry; dec- 
orative vases, etc.; cigarette lighters, made 
{from precious metals or from gold and silver- 
plated metals; binoculars, opera glasses; 
feathers for millirery purposes 

Articles made from or composed with 
amber, jet, ivory, marble, mother-of-pearl, 
and with certain semiprecious stones; canes, 
umbrellas made with natural silk; brushes 
made with certain metals or exotic wood; 
manufactures of gold and silver 

Wool-felt hats; watches selling for more 
than 15 guilders; certain types of cutlery; 
smoking accessories; sport articles; clothing 
made from mohair or Angora wool; fire 
crackers; spices and substitutes for spices; 
game and poultry 


Poland 


Commercial Laws Digest 


Income Tax Revised.—Polish income- 
tax provisions have been liberalized by 
the decree of January 8, 1946, published 
in the Polish Journal of Laws, No. 25, of 
March 18, 1947, according to a recent re- 
port from the U. S. Embassy in Warsaw 

The maximum earned annual income 
exempt from tax has been raised from 
36,000 zlotys to 72,000 zlotys. Basic rates 
of taxation have been lowered and range 
now from a rate of 2 percent for incomes 
between 72,000 and 80,000 zlotys to 50 
percent for incomes in excess of 4,200,000 
zlotys, as compared with the former rates 
of 8 percent on the group 72,000—80,000 
zlotys and 62-65 percent on incomes 
ranging from 1,800,000 to 2,400,000 
zlotys. 

The law provides for a 20 percent sur- 
tax in the case of unmarried persons 
having no children to support and whose 
annual income exceeds 120,000 zlotys, and 
a 10 percent surtax for married persons 
with no children to support and with an 
annual income in excess of 160,000 zlotys. 
Substantial deductions are permitted for 
children. Women with more than four 
children to support are exempt from the 
income tax. 

The law has been made retroactive to 
January 1, 1946. 

[An English translation of the decree 
is available for consultation in the Eu- 
ropean Division of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington. | 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Goods Exempt from Import Con- 
trol Modified.—The “free list" designating 
the commodities exempt from the Swedish 
general import restrictions imposed on 
March 15, 1947, has been modified by Royal 
Swedish decree No. 489 of July 26, 1947, ef- 
fective July 27, according to a telegram of 
July 28 from the U. S. Legation, Stcckholm 

Among the commodities removed from 
the free list are: Certain minerals and chem- 
icals; cotton and wool; certain products of 
the iron, steel and metal industries; certain 


electrical and nonelectrical mac 
agricultural machines; and apparatus and 
instruments. 


shinery, except 


The following commodities are among 
those added to the free list: Certain minerals 
and chemicals; glass, iron, and steel manu- 
factures, sheet metal, and tin plate, 

No import permits will be required for 
goods removed from the free list if the goods 
were loaded on board ships or other Carriers 
destined for Sweden prior to August 2, 1947 
or if full payment was made prior to July 27 

Under transitional rules issued by ths 
State Trade Commission, licenses wil] be 
granted for commodities removed from the 
free list and placed under import contro] on 
July 27, provided the Swedish importer upon 
application proves that a bona fide contract 
relative to delivery prior to Decemter 1, 1947, 
was concluded not later than July 27. 

Contracts concluded not later than July 27 
and calling for delivery after November 30, 
1947, will be given favorable consideration 
of that part to be delivered prior to December 
1, 1947 

Licenses issued in accordance with the 
foregoing regulations expire November 30, 
1947, and apply only to goods imported not 
later than that date. Import license appli- 
cations for goods ordered prior to July 27 
and intended for delivery after November 30, 
1947, will receive favorable consideration 
upon evidence that manufacture of such 
goods had been commenced prior to July 27 
in accordance with specifications given in 
the Swedish order. Import license applica- 
tions under the foregoing transitional regu- 
lations should be filed with the State Trade 
Commission not later than August 20, 1947, 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payment Agreement with the 
British and American Occupation Zones of 
Germany Ratification by the Swiss Federal] 
Council of the trade and payments agree- 
ment between Switzerland and the Anglo- 
American Occupation Zones of Germany con- 
cluded in Berlin on June 10, 1947, Was an- 
nounced in a Government press release on 
June 27, according to an airgram of June 
30, 1947, from the U. S. Legation at Bern. 
Effective July 1, 1947, the agreement permits 
German firms to contact Swiss purchasers 
directly for the purpose of concluding ex- 
port transactions and to set up delivery con- 
tracts in their own name. The delivery con- 
tracts are subject to the approval of the 
competent regional economic ministries and 
the occupation authorities. The branch of- 
fices of the Joint Export-Import Agency, 
Minden, have been authorized to grant per- 
mits for export transactions up to $250,000. 
For larger export transactions as well as for 
all imports, authority must be obtained from 
the Joint Export-Import Agency at Minden, 

Reciprocal payments will be effected 
through an account in Swiss francs at the 
Swiss National Bank at Zurich in the name 
of the occupation authorities and designated 
as the “Military Governments for Germany 
(US/UK) Joint Export-Import Swiss Franc 
Account.” The counterbalance of francs in 
this account will be converted to United 
States dollars at the official rate of exchange. 
The payments agreement is valid for 6 months 
and will be prolonged from quarter to quar- 
ter provided it is not denounced by one of 
the contracting parties a month before 1ts 
expiration 





Production of ginned cotton in Turkey 
declined to 59,032 metric tons in 1946 
from 65,307 tons in 1945. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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